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ARRIA, OR THE HEROISM OF AFFECTION. 


Tue mansion of Cennius Petus was most truly the house 
of mourning. ‘The extensive* vestibule—the spacious Hall, 
lately so crowded with clients, sothronged with visitors, were 
now silent and solitary ; no longer resounding with the clam- 
or of business or the sounds of social mirth. Distress, al- 
most amounting to despair, filled the bosom of the hitherto 
happy Arria. The first hours of the morning, generally spent 
by the Roman ladies in paying and receiving visits, found her 
not as usual, splendidly arrayed, and glittering in jewels, but 
with neglected dress and dishevelled hair, with a pale and 
anxious countenance, stealing along the galleries, to the seclu- 
ded Penetralia ‘‘ ere the setting stars are lost in day” where 
in this spot, sacred to the Penates or house-hold gods, she 
prostrates herself before their altars, and offers up her su 
plications and sacrifices ;—then returns to her post, by the side 
of the couch of her husband or her son. 

Yes, the husband of her youthful choice—the beloved of 
many, many years, lay dangerously ill in one room, and in 
another, languished her only son in a mortal disease. The 

ually required those indefatigable and sustaining cares which 

ection only can bestow ; that vigilance, that never wearies ; 
which no look, no motion, no sound escapes ; which antici- 


* This must not be understood in the modern acceptation of the word. Vestibule wae 
an open space within the enclosure of the outer wall before the house. 
37 Customs and Manners of the Romane. 
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290 Arria, or the 


pates every want, discovers unspoken wishes, and knows as by 
intuition the apprehensions and anxieties, felt though never ex- 
pressed by the sufferer. 

Through all the day and all the night, Arria kept alternate 


watch over these equally beloved objects. The sun set and 


the sun rose, and its earliest and its latest rays, as they stole 
into the chambers of the sick, found her with wasted form, but 
undecaying strength ; with a firmness and constancy neither 
time, fatigue, or anxiety could exhaust, watching and praying 
by their couches. Scarcely did she notice the alternation of 
day and night, for in the almost darkened apartments, the 
shaded sun-beams glimmered as faintly as the lamp-light, and 
to her, time had no divisions but such as were marked by the 
hours of ease and pain, of the sleeping and waking of those for 
whom alone she felt or thought. 

But the skill of the Physician—the cares of affection, ap- 
peared to be equally unavailing. New and alarming symptoms 
increased her anxiety : her very heart was torn between con- 
flicting duties and solicitudes—the difficulty of her situation was 
aggravated by the necessity of concealing from Petus the dan- 

er of his only and idolized son—and justly idolized, if all that 
is amiable in disposition, excellent in conduct, bright in talent 
and lovely in form, can render any object of human affection, 
worthy of idolatry. Lzlius was the pride of his father—the 
hope of his mother ; to him his parents looked as the crown of 
their glory—the depositary of their happiness. For him had 
Pewus toiled to gain riches, honor and renown. Even in the 
vigor of health, such a stroke as the loss of this son would 
have endangered his life—now in his reduced and critical con- 
dition, Arria felt certain that it would cause his death. 

To avert the possibility of so fatal a catastrophe, this all en- 
during woman, hid the anguish of her heart, under a serene 
and sometimes even, smiling countenance. Or, when her 
emotions became irrepressible, she would steal from the cham- 
ber—give vent to the passion of her grief—then wipe away all 
traces of her tears and return to the post of love and duty, with 
-a cheerfulness and composure that deceived the searching 
glances of her anxious husband, who was acquainted with 
the illness of his son, although he knew not its dangerous ex- 
tent. Had it not been for this circumstance, her task would 
have been easier : but to elude the scrutiny of an anxious father 
required a degree of self command, almost beyond her power. 

Sometimes as she sat by the couch of Pztus, her hand grasp- 
ed within his—and her eyes riveted on his face—the stillness 


of the chamber unbroken by a whisper—-a .sign—a look di- 
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recting the attendant slaves, who moved on tiptoe from place to 
place, would Arria watch in almost breathless silence. Then 
if she caught the sound of a quick step in the distant vestibule, 
or the glimpse of some person hurrying along the galleries, she 
would involuntarily start—but instantly conquering the sudden 
emotion, would gently disengage her hand from her husband’s 
fond clasp, and while her heart throbbed almost audibly, would 
with a calm voice, make some plausible excuse for leaving him, 
and with slow steps would withdraw from his chamber—but 
when the door was passed and closed, she would dart forward, 
and with the rapidity of a mother bird long absent from its nest, 
fly back to her darling child. At the sound of her well known 
footstep, he would turn his eager eyes, and stretch forth his 
feeble arms. In another moment she is kneeling by his side— 
her arm is passed under his neck, and that pale face is drawn 
on her bosom. She chafes his temples—passes her hand to his 
aching head, and moistens his parched lips. When all these 
cares prove unavailing—when no relief can be given—when 
pain distorts those beautiful features, and cold shiverings seize 
those feeble limbs, keener pains agonize the mother’s heart, 
than are endured by the suffering invalid. ‘‘ My son, my son,” 
would Arria exclaim, ‘‘ Oh that these pains that rend thy ten- 
der frame, might be transferred to me,—ye immortal Gods, 
spare his youth and let me suffer in his stead : less, far less 
should I endure, in feeling, than in seeing these sufferings which 
I cannot relieve.”’ 

Patiently to submit, and quietly to suffer bodily pain ones- 
self, requires comparatively but a small portion of fortit de— 
but to see those we love suffer— inflicts on the mind, the same 
pangs, aggravated by anxiety, exaggerated by imagination, and 
multiplied by fears, vague and indefinite—and only those can 
conceive, who have experienced this state of undefinable and 
unlimited suffering. ar easier would it be to endure the bo- 
dy’s extremest agony, than to suffer thus ! 

Yet in addition to the tender anxiety of a wife, had Arria to 
support this torture, and to smile while she endured it. 

The door opens, a slave enters witha message from her hus- 
band, who unconscious of the cause of her prolonged absence, 
solicits her return. Can it be—can she tear herself from the 
clinging arms of her almost expiring son? Can she for one 
moment leave him, who is so soon to leave her—aye, leave 
her forever—yes, forever ?. She presses her lips to his pallid 
cheek—she strains his emaciated languid frame to her bosom— 
and feels as though she is tearing out her heart when she tears 
hrself from him. Yet go she must, if she would not endanger 
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the life of her Petus, who for unnumbered years accustomed 
to her devotedness, would suspect some cruel cause for her 
unusual absence. She relaxes her fond embrace, she quits the 
couch and moves towards the door ; stops, once more to gaze 
on that beloved countenance. Yet a moment—one moment 
more, thought Arria, as she turned back, and again took her 
Lelius in her arms—again, softly, tenderly strained him to her 
bosom. A gleam of satisfaction, lights up his dejected coun- 
tenance, as his eyes again meet those of his mother, those mild, 
those imploring eyes, expressed more forcibly than language 
could express, his wishes that she should remain. Alas it could 
not be. She hung over him, with an anguish she had never 
felt before, for until that day she had hoped—but now hope 
fled. 

he staff that supports the weary and way-faring pilgrim is 
snatched from him he on his by a 
strength, which until thus called into activity he knew not he 
possessed. Thus was it with the fond mother, when de- 
— of the hope by which she had been hitherto sustained. 

ere is a fund of moral strength and fortitude laid up within 
woman’s heart, of which the possessor is unconscious until it is 
developed by the trials and dangers incident to every condi- 
= of life. Yes, the rncaphe cae of our nature has fitted us 
or the he designs we shall perform, and proportions our 
burthen he imposes. Nay, he 
ordained that strength shall be increased by exercise : as the 
fixedness and vigor of the oak is augmented by the storms with 
which it wrestles. 

There are those, who, too irresolute or indolent to exert 
their internal energies, call for assistance and lean on others 
for support. But not so the noble and heroic Arria. 
She shook off every selfish consideration, every tender weak- 
ness that could enervate her powers of endurance—she strength- 
ened herself, that she might strengthen those beloved ones 
who now depended on her. To aid her in her arduous task, 
she addressed herself to the immortal Gods, in whose divin 
providence she implicitly trusted. 3 

In this sad extremity, devoutly did she pray. The prayer 
was answered. She rose, still trembling indeed with every 
fibre of her lacerated heart quivering with agony, but with a 
renewed spirit of endurance, that bore,—calmly bore the tor- 
tures thus embittered and prolonged. Again she withdrew 
her clasping arms, her fond, fond looks—and harder still— 
again she met, yet turned from the meek, imploring look of her 
heloved one, and tore herself from his side. 
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Slowly she moved along the silent corridors, that she might 
calm her perturbations ; stifle her emotions and serene her 
countenance, before entering the presence of her husband. 
Her efforts are successful, and she enters with a tranquillity of 
manner which completely conceals her internal agitation—with 
a smile which might cheer despondency itself. Oh woman, 
how potent is thy influence in every circumstance of life !— 
Man, proud man, feels the invisible but irresistible power, 
which inspires courage, determines enterprise, cheers adversity ; 
but above all, dearer than all, sustains and soothes in the hour 
of sickness and pain, when the most intrepid hero, is reduced 
to more than feminine weakness, and leans in the same help- 
less dependence on the fond breast of woman, as in the days of 
his infancy. 

Thus did Petus lean on the faithful bosom of his Arria, 
willingly receiving neither medicine or food from any other 
hand than hers. Could she then long absent herself from his 
side ; could she yield to emotions that might injure him ? 
She could not, though her heart was rent in twain, when she 
left her son. 

But the final conflict, the last dread trial was yet to come— 
Can even Arria’s heroic soul support that trial? Yes, this 
high-minded, soul-devoted woman, triumphed over self, over 
natnre, and with unshrinking firmness endured this last dread 
trial. 

She supports in her arms her expiring son—she warms his 
cold cheek with her kisses,—she inhales his breath, catches 
the last faint sigh—applies her lips to his lips, to-receive if so 
might be, the parting soul.* _ 

And when it appears to have left the body, calls, loudly 
calls on his name to rouse the perhaps only swooning or leth- 
_ argic spirit. But Lelius sleeps the sleep of death, from which 
not even the voice of the mother, who-gave him life, can now 
awaken him. The conviction is irresistible—she submits— 
she releases the now unconscious form from her close embrace : 
she lays it on the couch—takes one last look into those now 
soulless eyes,—closes them with her own hand, and _ seals 
them with a kiss. Then for one moment nature triumphed 
over the heroism of affection—for one moment the wife is lost 
in the mother. She prostrates herself on the ground, rends 
her hair—her clothes—but even in this transport of grief, she 
forgets not the now sole remaining object of her love ; she 


*When the last awful moment arrived the nearest relation closed the eyes ; while from 
an idea that the soul wasexhaled in the last sigh, they bent over the dyisg peréom to 
cateh the parting breath. ; 

Demestic manners of the Romans 
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suppresses the shrieks of agony and loud wailings of sorrow— 
resists almost to suffocation her swelling emotions and weeps 
in silence. 

Her otherwise bursting heart is relieved by this outpouring 
of anguish—she rises in recovered strength, and brings forth 
the funeral robe, which her own hands had woven,* and pre- 
pared for the inevitable crisis. She twines the wreath of 
flowers that is to crown his youthful brows ; and when all was 
done, that custom allowed, or love could do, resigned him in- 
to the hands of Pullinctores, or undertakers, who had been 
summoned to perform the last offices for the dead. To bathe, 
to embalm and to enshroud that precious body, and prepare 
it for the tomb. 

From the chamber of death she: repaired to the domestic 
altar, and offered up prayers and sacrifices to the presiding 
deities. In submitting herself to the will of the immortal Gods, 
she subdued every repining thought, and with a serenity no 
longer assumed, returned to the now undivided object of her 
anxious cares. 

‘¢ You have been long away, my Arria,”’ feebly said the de- 


jected Petus ‘‘ our dear child I hope is no worse ?” 


He is better, much better,””-—replied Arria. 

Does he sleep ?”’ 

Tranquilly—profoundly.” 

‘¢Ts he then free from pain ?”’ 

‘¢ Entirely so.” 

‘¢ Thanks be to the immortal Gods,”’ exclaimed Petus, as 
he sank back on his pillow, and ceased those soul-harrowing 
inquiries. But day after day, were they renewed,—day after 
day were the same answers returned, without any betrayal of 
that grief which was preying on her vitals. To avoid his 
searching, his penetrating looks she would turn from her 
husband’s couch and busy herself in preparing some cordial, 
or mixing some refreshing draught, excluding as much a; pos- 
sible the light that might have betrayed her swollen eyes and 
haggard countenance. 

She would noi allow the interment to take place before the 
usual term of seven days had expired, though by so doing her 
own arduous task was protracted. 

Within the marble Portico, in front of the house, was placed 


« The Romans were so superstitious and careful in reference to their funeral gowns, 
that they often wove them for themselves.—Bennet’s Antiquities. 


t The bodies of the dead were exposed in the Portico, at the entrance of the house, on 
a bed of state, where cypress boughs were hung for the rich, for others only pine, to in- 
dicate a corpse was there.— Pliny. 
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the funeral bed, on which lay the still lovely form of the youth- 
ful Lelius, watched by his companions and friends. Cypress 
boughs were suspended round, and threw their dark and gloomy 
shadows on his pallid face, and white robed form. During 
this trying period, daily did Arria visit the beloved remains— 
daily did she renew the funeral wreath and bedew with her 
tears the cold brow on which she placed it—and the fresh 
flowers with which she strewed his couch. 

At last the time of removal came. It was night—the torch- 
es threw around a fitful glare. The friends were collected. 
The attendants were at their posts.* The nearest relations of 
the dead had raised the funeral couch, and were ready to bear 
him to his last home. 

‘* Not yet,”’ said one in a low voice—‘* Tarry afew more 
moments ; if it is possible to quit her husband, Arria will be 
here, to perform the last dear and sacred duties.” The torch- 
bearers shook their torches, held them forward and looked in- 
to the distant darkness. The attendants bent their heads to 
listen. She comes—slow footsteps are heard in the marble 
hall—yes, the pious mother comes, followed by a long train 
of female mourners—with her arms crossed on her bosom, her 
eyes raised as if in supplication—her head unveiled—her hair 
dishevelled—her face as pale and her countenance as fixed as 
a marble statue, with slow but firm steps, she comes to per- 
form the last trying but holy duties for her son. 

At first, silently and without music the procession moved on, 
until it attained a distance from whence the sound of the flutes 
could not reach the ear of the unconscious but bereaved father. 
Then was breathed forth those sweet and mournful strains 
which tranquilized the turbulence of grief and awoke tenderness. 
in the coldest hearts—they enter the grounds where the fune- 
ral pyre is raised. 

She, who had closed the eyes of her son, now opens them, 
that they may at least seem to look on heaven :—then rejoin- 
ing the procession, moved slowly round and round the pyre, 
to the sound of solemn music, chaunting a requiem to the dead, 
and heaping cypress boughs on his funeral couch.+ Arria then 
drew nigh, and while with her torch she kindled the fra- 
grant wcod, turned her eyes from the awful spectacle. 
Perfumes and spices were then thrown into the blaze, by the 
surrounding friends, and when the fire was extinguished, the 


* The corpse was always carried by the nearest relations and most distinguished 
friends.— Domestic manners of the Romans. 


t The nearest relation advancing from the train with the funeral-torch, with averied 
face sets fire to the awful pile.— Jb. : 
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embers were wane with wine ; the ashes were then col- 
lected and enclosed in a costly urn. The painful, the solemn 
duty is consummated. Arria, bearing the precious remains 
encircled in her arms and pressed against her bosom, retraces 
her mournful steps and placing the urn in the Mausoleum of 
her family, bids farewell—a long farewell to the child whose 
even inanimate form she shall never again behold. 

Such was the firmness and self command of this heroic wo- 
man, that not a look, a tear, or a sigh betrayed her sad secret, 
and it was not until perfectly restored to health that Petus knew 
that he had lost his son. 

Compared to the unseen, unsuspected self-devotion of Arria, 
what was the self-sacrifice of Decius, who amidst admiring 
multitudes and an applauding army, knew, while he devoted 
himself to death to save his country, he gained immortal glo- 

? Compared to the passive but unyielding fortitude of Ar- 
ria, what was the —— constancy of Mucius Scevola who 
for a few minutes held his hand in a consuming flame—the 
sense of pain mitigated as it must have been by the keener 
sense of pleasure inspired by the admiration he excited in the 
breast of a es king and his numerous attendants, what, I re- 

t, were the bodily pains he felt, compared with the 
that rent the heart of and tender ? 

Allowing however the devotedness and fortitude of these 
heroes to be greater than that of the Roman matron—were 
not their supports greater ? were they not more than reward- 
ed for temporary pain by immortal glory ? 

But what animates—what sustains—what rewards that patient 
watcher in the dark and solitary chamber ? Within her m 
are the unseen tortures—within her bosom the unseen power 
which inspires her fortitude and preserves her constancy. 

Every thought and feeling concentrated on the object of her 
affection, what to her is the world and its approving smile !— 
The world !—She has no world, but the little spot over which 
her affections hover. 

How potent and invincible must that principle be, that thus 
in silence and solitude, can sustain the soul under the keenest 
and most heart-rending suffering! Courage braves danger 
and despises pain. Fortitude supports their long endurance, 
and is a virtue more rare in its existence, and more difficult 
in its practice, though less admired and applauded by a world 
that cannot appreciate its secret operations. That such is the 
fact, is evinced by the celebrity that has followed the courage- 
ous conduct of Arria, when in order to induce her husband to 
avoid a shameful death, she persuaded him not only by words, 
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but by example to take his own life, and plunging the dagger into 
her bosom, exclaimed as _ she presented it to him, Petus, it is 
not painful ! 

‘¢ It must however, be considered,”’ says Pliny, who relates 
the above story, and extols this memorable action, ‘‘ that when 
she spoke and acted thus, she was encouraged and supported 
by the prospect of immortal glory. But was it not something 
much greater, without the aid of such animating motives, to 
hide the tears—to conceal her grief, and cheerfully act’ the 
mother, when she was a mother no longer ? Now is there 
not, I repeat, something much greater in all this, than in the so 
much talked of Petus, tt is not painful. And yet this last act 
is the favorite topic of fame, while all the former are passed 
over in profound silence ; whence I cannot but infer that the 
noblest actions are not always the most celebrated.” 


THE WORLD. 
** Nous avons recherché le plaisir et le bonheur a fui loin de nous.” Rosseau. 


Wor tp, I have bowed to thee! 
And votive gifts have placed at thy high shrine, 
In the unclouded hour when I was thine— 
Hast thou no flower for me? 


Oh, beautiful and bright, 
Yet changing earth ; how have I clung to thee! 
E’en from that hour when my young spirit’s glee 
Ne’er sought to stay its flight, 


Until each earthly gem 
That I had worn, was dimmed upon my brow. 
And my first flower—each leaf is faded now! 
How frail earth’s diadem ! 


My spirit longs to soar, 
But as a bird of earth with fettered wing, 
That gazes on its free mates wandering, 
And pines for freedom more. 
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Like him my throbbing breast 
Has panted when I looked on high Hope’s dream, 
To think the reed, floating on life’s wild stream, 
Might there find home and rest! 


Yet it is hard to part— 

The chalice of existence still is sweet, 

E’en though my cheek is pale, and wild my pulses beat— 
Strange—fearful—wavering heart ! 


CUBA. 
Continued from page 248. 


March 23. Amone the many beautiful estates which we 
have visited to-day, there is one which was particularly inter- 
esting to me, and which [ cannot but notice here. There is a 
variety in the character of its scenery, and an originality dis- 
played in its arrangement, which distinguishes it from others 
in this vicinity. It is also the most extensive one we have 
yet visited, containing 750,000 coffee trees. Its owner is 
said to be a man of great wealth, and refined taste. After 
leaving the public road and circling round a most romantic 
path, hemmed by lime-hedges, and shadowed by lofty forest- 
trees, a wide and magnificent avenue of Palms opened before 
us, and far up at its head, stood a statue of white marble on a 
high pedestal—a female figure, bending in a listening attitude 
—a finger placed upon her lip, and in silent eloquence ex- 
pressing her character. It is the Goddess of Silence. To 
her the estate is dedicated, and for her named ; and surely 
she stands among obedient subjects—rocks and ‘trees are all 
around, and a swelling hill behind shuts out from view the 
buildings of the estate. Ascending this hill they were before 
us, looking like rich public buildings rather than those of a 
private man. They are all of stone, high and imposing. A 
large hospital for the slaves on the estate, is just finishing—an 
elegant building and having fine accommodations enough for 
any one. The dwelling is spacious and contains within it the 
luxuries of polished life—statues, pictures, library &. There 
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are about 500 slaves on this estate—and a fine, healthy, noble 
set they seem to be. They are treated with great kindness, 
and looked happy. ‘Their houses are all within a high, massy 
wall, forming a spacious square, a minature City. One build- 
ing—a pretty one, half coverd with vines and shrubbery—is 
occupied wholly by the children. 
* * * * 

24th. As the sun was rising I was mounted, and with a 
guide was on the way to the mountains of St. Salvador, so 
called. The morning was pleasant, and the way was pleas- 
ant, as all ways are in this sunny clime. But it did not differ 
inuch from those I have described. We saw more of forest- 
land, and gradually lost the stiff and polished presence of 
Nature, and saw her in her roughness and wilder beauty. As 
we approached them the mountains had a grand and beautiful 
appearance. The sun was just lifting up their misty veil, and 
gathering it into fleecy clouds above them, revealing their 
mighty but beautiful forms. With all the loveliness of the 
plains I was glad to leave them. ‘There is a sameness in 
their beauty which soon tires. But the change now making 
was particularly agreeable. I love mountains—whether I gaze 
on them from afar, or, taking advantage of their high stations, 
look down upon a lessened world. Different and higher 
thoughts are certainly excited by them, especially in the 
minds of those unaccustomed to behold them. They have an 
air of majesty. They are Nature’s Kings, and sway the 
spirit to a loftier mood. They ask not worship for them- 
selves, but lead it up to where their summits point. Those 
which we were now approaching were truly beautiful, arrayed 
in luxuriant foliage of all shades of green. Our path, at 
length, entered a thick wood, so thick that scarce a sunbeam 
could creep through. On each side and above us was a mass 
of tangled, but fresh foliage, and the path was up a rocky way, 
scarce wide enough for a single horse. It looked like the 
high-way of a mountain-torrent rather than of human beings. 
It was pleasant notwithstanding, and but for the fear that our 
horses would not keep their temper and their legs I should 
have enjoyed it much. On coming out of this covered path 
into the light of day, we found ourselves on the top of a peak, 
overlooking, and overlooked by others. After traveling four 
hours in one of the wildest paths I ever saw, leading through 
deep valleys and up high hills, the path widened into a smooth 
road, and the nicely-trimmed lime-hedge and other natural orna- 
ments were indications of the near presence of cultivated life. 
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The road was cut into the mountain’s side—on one hand we 
looked up a steep wall of green, and onthe other down a 
precipice into a deep valley. At length, after winding round a 
considerable distance, constantly catching sight of new and 
most picturesque scenes, we came in sight of a sweet pretty 
dwelling, far down the green valley—a little cottage, of a 
snowy whiteness. It seemed a little fairy bark upon a sea of 
waving green—a beam of light, a smile of intelligence on the 
giant features of Nature, showing that mind was there, that 
Art had entered the tangled forest, and set its mark on subdued 
Nature. The whole scene was one to command deep admi- 
ration. The house stands in a valley, and around it is a circle 
of lofty mountains over 1300 feet high from the sea. It 
stands itself on a gently rising eminence, having a valley on 
either side. A stream, at some seasons a rolling river, but now 
a gentle stream, passes through the valley on one side of the 
house, beneath the arching bamboo, and then comes in front 
of the house and a white, arched bridge is thrown over it 
there. Passing this, we rode up an avenue of mango trees and 
roses &c. and were before the house, and very soon the rude 
scenery without passed away like the fabric of a dream—and 
we were at once transferred from the mountain-wilds to the 
polished City—from the deep solitudes of Nature to the court 
of fashion. Who would have looked for such things in such 
a place’? But soitis. Fashion has scaled these mountains, 
and her gay colors are waving in its pure breezes, over willing 
subjects, with whom this splendid show is almost unheeded 
and forgotten, in the memory and anticipation of the life and 
scenery of the crowded world. And I suppose I too might 
outlive the feeling of admiration, which the first look inspires, 
though I am unwilling to think it. I can but give the outline 
of the picture, after all. It requires more time and power 
than | can command, to do justice to the varied beauty with 
which it is filled. Mountains lifting themselves in mighty but 
graceful forms are close around, and the white clouds seem 
to touch their tops as they sweep by. Some are cultivated 
to their tops with the sugar cane, the coffee and plantain tree, 
but others have still their original garments, wild and rich. 
Some of the forest trees are thick with flowers, and there is 
a great variety in the form and color of the foliage. Near 
the house are. the orange, tamarind, mango, fig, pomeganite, 
cocoa and other trees. A rude stair-way bounded by a rose- 
hedge, now glowing with blossoms, leads down to the valley 
on one side of the Sg Here is a pretty building, half hid 
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by trees and vines, used as a Billiard House. In every di- 
rection are pleasant walks, winding by hill, vale and stream. 
Within, were other attractions. Tudeed I think no one can 
be unhappy here for lack of the outward means of happiness. 
It must be for want of the disposition to use them. There 
seems to be every thing which one can want to gild the hours 
with enjoyment. The lover of natural scenery finds joy enough 
without. The lover of human beauty finds it within. The 
works of Nature—the fascinations of Art, are here. One 
may lose the world, or meet its most powerful attractions. 
Having spent ten days with our friends in the mountains, 
we are again in the level country. Although the traveler is 
constantly meeting here with objects and events that interest 
himself, there are not many which merit notice as probably 
interesting to a second person. While the riches of the 
Island in its natural productions are more and more manifest, 
one is more and more convinced of the degraded character of 
its native population. As they are seen at Church, at the 
Cock-pit, at their public balls and other amusements they in- 
spire any thing but a feeling of respect or pleasure. And 
one from our country cannot help feeling grateful as he con- 
trasts this people with his own, for those institutions and those 
Fabits which were our inheritance ; and he cannot but long 
to see them introduced here. There is I think also a cause 
of gratitude to us, or at least of contentment, in the different 
character of our climate and_ natural situation, strange as this 
remark may seem. But I am sure, notwithstanding its highly 
extolled and admitted beauty and loveliness, I love our own 
more, for its higher and better influences. Undoubtedly there 
are advantages attending such a climate as this and such scene- 
ry. I only mean to say, that our climate, though disparaged 
as it often is, has yet claims upon our love, m comparison 
with this ; and that great principle of compensation which is 
said to run through all the works of Nature, is plainly visible 
in this. I do not think there is so much enjoyment to be 
derived from such a climate as from ours, nor of course so 
much moral good. The beauty of summer which is to us so 
enchanting, fails, by its continual presence, to move the soul. 
Those ministers of God, that can speak so powerfully to man 
—the falling leaves, the forsaken fields, the departing birds, 
the blast that sighs over the grave of summer—they are not 
here. Nor is the first smile of spring, the first notes of its 
tuneful heralds, the first precious flower that its soft breath 
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uncloses. And who that has felt the influence of these simple 
things would not grieve to forego them? Who would not 
rather see the summer die, though it is so lovely, than never 
to see the cradled spring ? And even our winter—who would 
not be sorry to be deprived forever of its pleasures and ad- 
vantages. I think I see in the character of this people the 
absence of qualities which our firesides call forth—that tender- 
ness of heart, that interest in each other’s happiness, that in- 
dependence of outward things for happiness. There is no 
time here when all is cold and dead without, and one is obliged 
to look elsewhere for pleasure. There is never a frowning 
look. upon the sky, to make one turn for comfort to the fires 
of friendship and love. The winter with us is a time to stop 
and think, but here there seems no stopping place. The sea- 
sons frolic along in company, and bind each circling month 
with the same bright garland of bud, and flower and fruit. 
Nor do I think there is so much to call the mind into action 
in such a climate. There is not variety enough—not contrast 
enough, to give birth to new ideas. The face of Nature 


changes not. Her expression is unvaried. It is always 


calm, smiling, pretty ; and so the changes of life are not pic- 
tured in it. The sad, the gloomy, the bereaved, the passion- 
ate find no sympathy abroad. Nature speaks to no such 
feelings, by darkened skies, by leafless trees, by raging 
storms. The imagination grows weak amid such sleeping 
beauty, and sleeps likewise. -Nature is not here an instrument 
of such power and compass as she is with us, where every 
passion of the human soul, may find its accordant strain ; 
and so that more wondsous instrument, the human soul does 
not breathe the varied melody she does with.us. But a few 
sweet chords are struck in unison with the song of summer, 
and all the others slumber. The strong winter’s blast is need- 
ed to strike the deeper tones of feeling, the gentle fingers of 
the infant spring to touch the higher notes of grateful joy. 
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TRANSLATION FROM THE FIFTH IDYL OF MARCHUS. 


WHeEn the winds are softly floating o’er the ocean’s tranquil bre ast, 
Its smoothness seems as heaven sure, and there I fain would rest, 
But when the angry billows toss their foam athwart the skies, 

How lovely then the land upon my vision doth arise. 

I deem its wildest places are a sweet and peaceful grove,— 

I could hear music where the pines moan to the blasts above. 


A wild and wasting life he leads, who, on the watery main, 

Roams in his false and fragile bark in search of doubtful gain. 
—Give him rich gold—but let me lie beneath the plane-tree’s shade, 
And listen to the melody by silver fountains made, 

And breathe the freshness of the brook that wantons with the breeze, 
And hear the plaintive bleat of flocks that crop the flowery leas. 


Cambridge. 


THE WIDOW. 


THERE is a little fairy lake in our village, a beautiful trans- 
parent sheet of water, unbroken by a single rock or islet. 

It is surrounded by towering hills, and the shores are hidden 
by pendant willows. ‘The only convenient approach to it is 
by a meandering path, cut through the heavy underwood and 
thick brush of the forest. 

When we glide over the pure surface of that lonely lake, we 
see no lovely landscape of flower-jewelled meadows, white 
cottages and church spires—we are quite shut in by the tall 
trees and lofty hills, and may fancy ourselves in a world alone, 
a world of fancy or of mythology. The melody of the wood- 
robin comes sweet and clear over the smooth waters, and the 
fragrance of wild-roses and sweet-briar floats in the mild air 
above. The sun at noon-day looks deep into that pure mirror, 
and is reflected back by a thousand glittering stones. 

I was standing at my uncle’s door one summer night, watch- 
ing the evening star, as it went rapidly down, almost lost in a 
flood of bright moonlight which seemed to hasten the depart- 
ure of the retiring beauty. I was aroused by a hasty step be- 
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hind me. ”T' was Harry. ‘ Cousin,’ cried he, ‘will you go on 
the lake with me? ’T is the loveliest evening in the world— 
We will take the little boat, which even you allow to be per- 
fectly safe, and if you wish, I will ask the little widow to ac- 


company us.” 
“¢ Oh, the little widow—I know we must ask her, but she 


will make us so dull—”’ 
*¢ Oh cousin, with the bright moon above us and the blue 


lake beneath, can we ever be dull ?”’ 

In half an hour, we were rapidly skimming the lake before a 
breeze which just filled our one sail. ”'T’ was a scene of perfect 
magic. The blue heavens were over us, and the clear waters 
beneath. Their almost solemn quiet was only broken by the 
forest whip-poor-will. She sat in grateful silence until we had 
reached the middle of the lake, when the breeze died away 
and it was entirely calm. While the boat was quietly reposing 
on the bosom of the waves, the widow broke the silence by 
singing in a clear sweet voice. 

‘¢ Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea.’’ We sat 
in breathless stillness, listening to the melody as it swept over 
the waters and at every pause we heard it faintly reverberated 
from the heavy woods which belted the lake. 

When she had finished, we drew nearer to her and after 
thanking her for the song, tried to draw her into conversation. 
She was a stranger in our village having recently come from 
Maine to recover some property which belonged to her de- 
ceased hushand. I looked on her with deep interest when I 
reflected how much of suffering and how much of romantic vi- 
cissitude, she must have known. She could not have been 
more than nineteen, and so lovely a creature. In the sad ha- 
biliments of mourning, she was more than ever lovely. Her 
rich Italian eye and complexion were happily contrasted by 
their sombre hue. 

Harry and I had often talked of her and wished to know 
more of her, but she was so very silent and reserved, we had 


-given it up in despair. We only knew that she was a widow, 


with two little sons who were left to the care of their grand-pa- 
rents. She had come to our village with her brother, who was 

one to the southward and would shortly return to accompany 
fa back to her own home. Whether it was the bewitching 
influence of our moonlight sail, or the kindness of our expres- 
sions that opened the widow’s heart I cannot say, but she soon 
began to converse with perfect unreserve as if we had long 


been friends. 
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A cloud passed from over the moon, and the constellations 
which till then had been hardly perceptible, shone out with un- 
wonted lustre, when Harry began to repeat part of a poem 
which was written by one of our school girls. 


Now appear 

As all at once, upon the nightly heaven, 
A thousand varying forms. ~ a Delphina 
Swims slowly up the sky with viewless fin 
Advancing imperceptibly; and Cygnus here 
Glides in onward through the aerial wave 
In silent pomp, and there Andromeda 
Extends her arms and seems to sue for aid, 
As once of old when envious Neriedes 
Had left her bound upon the sea-beat cliff, 
To the unpitying rage of ocean’s monster, 
Just rushing furious from his coral cave, 
Obedient to the sea-nymph’s well known call. 
With glaring eye and wide extended jaws 
The dragon came, but Perseus heard her cry; 
He hasted to the shore and raising high 
Upon his shield the petrifying head, 
The foe one moment looked, and knew no more. 
So Perseus saved Andromeda. See where 
Even now he bursts upon the dazzled sight 
In fancy-burnished armor. Generous youth, 
Thy fame, inscribed in stars, shall never die. 
There Ursa Major sullenly moves on 

* In bearish majesty, nor wastes a look 
Upon the northern crown, ambitious man’s 
Desire and envy, it forever gleams 
Rich with its ancient diamonds. 

* * * 
We merry School-girls call them all by name, 
When out at evening, on the green-hill-side, 
With globe and taper, we fling back our hair, 
To scan the wide extended map of heaven, 
And number all its glorious habitants, 

From where Capella and Auriga shine 
Forever in their unambitious sphere, 

To Sagittarius careering west 

With bended bow and all in haste for war. 


I was not aware the extract was so long when I began to 
4 it. Certainly it did not seem so long when Harry repeat- 
ed it. 

The widow listened attentively to the whcle, but there was 
a wild light in her eye when he came to the last line. 

* How familiar the word war sounds to me,’ said she ; ‘ my 
father was an officer at the time of the late war, and my two 
brothers fought for their country at his side; my grandfather 
was killed in the war of the revolution, with my mother’s eld- 
est brother. I came of a race of warriors, ’ added she witha 
smile, ‘and the sound of war though dreadful in itself, awakens 
™m my heart a momentary feeling of pride and gladness, con- 
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nected, as it is in memory with so many revered and beloved 
names.’ 

‘And your husband too must have been, ’—said Harry, 
checking himself before he had finished the sentence, thinking 
he had too rudely thrust upon her the remembrance of her 
sorrows. 

The bright bloom faded slightly from the widow’s cheek, 
but the wild lustre of her eye scarcely waued, when she repli- 
ed, ‘ My husband was in the army during the last year of the 
war. He was then only seventeen, and engaged in only a 
few skirmishes. He has often deeply regretted that he could 
find no opportunity of distinguishing himself. I used to regret 
it too, but I do not now—he was proud enough ; and he had 
cause of pride, if any mortal has cause for aught but self-abase- 
ment. He was one of God’s noblest creatures in heart and 
mind.’ 

* How did he look ?’ Said I. 

‘ He was elegantly tall; I leave you to judge of his face,’ 
added she, drawing from her bosom a miniature likeness of 
him, ‘ of the features, I mean ; the irradiating spirit is not here.’ 

°T was a fine Grecian head, but the hair was perfectly flaxen. 
She continued— 

‘Frederic and I had been intimate from our childhood, al- 
though he was several years older than I ; our feelings and sen- 
timents had ever been the same, and wenever had a single quar- 
rel in the course of our long friendship. When he went to 
the wars, I wept bitterly, thinking I never should see him 
again, although I then felt for him as I should for a brother ; 
and when he at length returned, we loved each other better 
than ever. 

‘We were perfectly congenial spirits, always happy in 

each other’s society ; and it rarely occurred to us that we 
might not live long and happily together. One fine day saw 
us walking by the river, with our little boy, in perfect health, 
and without one care or fear. The fourth day from that, he 
was laid in his cold grave, and we were left.’ . 
- She was silent for a few minutes, and neither Harry nor I 
ventured to speak. ‘ He died in humble, but firm dependence 
on the Savior,’ resumed the widow in a steadier tone, ‘and I 
think he was not deceived—I had then no consolation and 
no hope. 

‘The world to me was empty and dark. I thought of heay- 
en, but it seemed to me as though time there would pass_ very 
wearily, and it ouly looked tolerable as a refuge from an abode 
of woe. I knew nothing of the good and beneficent one who 
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reigns in that pure place, and to spend a whole eternity in sing- 
ing his praises, appeared to me an insupportable weariness : I 
could not bear to think of it. 

‘ But since I have learned to know and love the benign and 
good Father of us all, I believe the greatest enjoyment would 
be in his presence, and that in his service we could feel no fa- 
tigue. It is there where kindred spirits meet without fearing 
a melancholy termination of their happiness. Alas, how many 
sincere friends are here kept aloof from each other by untow- 
ard circumstances ; the influence of fiiends, the difference in 
rank or wealth, and numberless other things which come be- 
tween the heart’s desire, and its accomplishment. 

‘ But heaven is the place where sincere and perennial friend- 
ships will be formed, and kindred spirits will hold the sweetest 
intercourse. Here, the clearest sunshine of literature and 
science only serves to reveal to us our mental darkness ; but 
there, our eyes shall be opened to perceive ‘‘ hidden mysteries,” 
and we shall know even as we are known. There oppression 
and unkindness shall cease, and perfect love shall reign in ev- 
ery heart. Oh is not that a happy place ‘‘ where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest ?”’ 

‘Indeed, Mrs. Auburn, ’ said Henry ‘you almostmake me 
wish to go there. I always thought, as you did, that it would 
be immensely stiff and tiresome to stand, year after year, and 
sing psalms ; but in the light of your description, it seems to 
me perfectly delightful, and I should submit to death with 
comparatively little reluctance, if [ were assured we three 
should meet there.’ 

‘Remember, my dear Sir,’ replied the widow, in a very 
solemn, yet kind tone, ‘remember, that ‘‘ without holiness no 
man shall see the Lord” in his pure and beautiful heaven. 


But humbly devote your affections and your talents to your - 


almighty Father, and seek of him pardon for your sins and pu- 
rity for yorr heart, and then you will find your everlasting 
home in that abode of blessedness.’ 

Dark clouds rapidly passed over the sky: a heavy wind 
swept furiously down the lake and dashed the waves over us. 
We were rapidly nearing the shore, and it was well for us, as 
it was becoming so very dark and the storm so terrible, we 
must have sunk very soon. At the moment of our greatest 
alarm, my uncle appeared on the shore with a lantern, and after 
some time we were safely landed, and, with thankfulness to 
Heaven, we returned home, heedless of the storm, although it 
poured in torrents, and the lightning flashed vividly around 
us. 
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308 To the Sunshine of June 12th, 1832. 


How short is the transition from pure enjoyment and fear- 
lessness to sorrow and dismay. How brief too, is the enjoy- 
ment of terrestrial friendship! We saw the widow every day 
in the next week, until we loved her sincerely and tenderly. 
Then she departed to her distant home, and we shall probably 
never meet her again, unless indeed, we are so happy as to 
find her in the beautiful heaven whither her Frederic is already 

one, and which even now, she delights to look upon as her 


loved and blessed home. 
EVERALLIN. 


TO THE SUNSHINE OF JUNE 12th, 1882. 


Tue sombre veil of cloud is gone, 
The grateful sunlight beams, 
The distant hills reflect the light, 

The swolen river gleams. 


How glad the birds in vocal joy, 
Breathe forth the chant of praise! 

How sweet the flowers in rich perfume, 
Their welcome incense raise ! 


The voice of life is all around, 
Breathing of hope and love ; 
Be silent every murmuring word, 
And lift each thought above. 


Seed-time and harvest will not fail,’’ 
Our God will still bestow ; 

Then let our anxious fear be still, 

And gratitude o’erflow. 
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DIGNITY. 


“ True dignity is his, whose tranquil mind 

Virtue has raised above the things below ; 

Who, every hope and fear to Heaven resigned, 
Shrinks not, though fortune aim her deadliest blow.” 


It has been the fashion of late to consider dignity an ob- 
solete virtue, and rather out of keeping with our republican 
institutions. This must be, in part, occasioned by the fre- 
quent affectation of it which appears among persons who 
would be thought great, and who are not in possession of the 
real qualities which constitute true dignity. Assumed loftiness 
and a cold attempt at separating one’s self from others by 
pompous manners is no. more real dignity, than childishness 
is ‘simplicity, or than exclamations are sensibility, nor does it 
any more deserve the name. 

Dignity has its seat in the soul, and is nearly allied to pu- 
rity of moral conduct and firmness of principle. It is that 
self-subduing quality which enables us to stand erect amid 
the storms of passion,—to triumph over our private enemies 
by the consistency of our course,—to live in the constant 
possession of our own self-respect, feeling it to be more im- 
portant to our happiness than any external triumph, or vain 
applause from those who cannot know our motives, and do not 
feel or understand our sacrifices. 

The truly dighified person wears the external marks of the 
virtue. These are a frank and cordial intercourse with others, 


an independent and generous expression of feeling and opinion, | 


springing from a consciousness of right motives. and a sym- 
pathizing belief that they are reciprocated ; and not in a su- 
perscilious assumption of superiority, or an ungenerous attempt 
to make others feel their deficiencies. I will describe a truly 
dignified female. 

Charlotte Lander was a child favored by fortune, her edu- 
cation was conducted by parents in easy circumstances who 
felt they had a right to bestow accomplishments upon her 
without regarding the expense. Her mother was a sensible 
and intelligent woman, but of very delicate constitution. Her 
health did not enzble her to preserve much intercourse with 
society, and she kept her daughter much at home with her, 
endeavoring to fortify her mind and cultivate her moral and 
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religious principles. She directed her choice of books, and 
early induced in her habits of reflection and self-examination. 

At the age of eighteen Charlotte was deprived of this excel- 
lent parent. She mourned deeply, but she thought deeply 
likewise. She cherished her mother’s sentiments. She re- 
solved to fix her affections on what is truly divine ; to love 
God in his fairest and most perfect works, and to consider the 
external decorations of life as adventitious circumstances 
which might be removed at any hour. 

Perhaps this hard lesson could not have been learned so 
successfully, had she not witnessed her mother’s sufferings 
and resignation ; and had not her precepts been hallowed by 
the seal of death. 

Her father soon foilowed her mother, and his affairs were 
left in great disorder. Two young brothers claimed Chars 
lotte’s personal care and attention.—She devoted herself as- 
siduously and affectionately to them. In a short time she 
ascertained that the property left was barely sufficient for 
their education. She determined at once on a course that 
should aid them, and resolved to make her accomplishments 
subservient to the purpose. She offered herself as an in- 
structer among several of the families of her former acquaint- 
ance, and obtained sufficient employment to supply her ration- 
al wants and contribute something to those of her brothers. 

She did not, under this reverse of circumstances, indulge 
in repining or consider herself as having lost any thing that 
was truly valuable for its own sake, or that gave her any 
real estimation from others. She had suffered greatly in her 
feelings from the loss of devoted and affectionate parents. 
But she knew too well what virtue was, to think that the 
change in her mode of life or occupation im any way, depreci- 
ated what was truly her own, or that it deprived her, in any 
measure, of the qualities which united her with the wise and 
good, or separated her from those who were unworthy. 

Because she was poor, and dependent upon her own exer- 
tions she did not think it right upon avy occasion to conceal 
her dislike of folly or vice, or to pay any court to those who 
indulged in habits she disapproved ; nor did she think the acci- 
dental possession of wealth placed any human being so far 
above her as to fetter the free expression of her understanding 
jn an intercourse with them. Neither did she allow herself to 
find fault with the occupations, or depreciate the enjoyments 
of those in a situation more affluent than her own. 

She sometimes received invitations among former acquaint- 
ances who lived in the circle of fashion, she never refused 
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these because unable ‘to appear in her former style. She 
dressed with simplicity and neatness, and by cultivating a 

correct taste was not deficient in elegance. She had an innate 
feeling of equality with those around her, which gave frank- 
ness and ease to her manners and rendered her superior to ex- 
ternal decoration. Although not in a situation to solicit favors 
she ever accepted kindness with a generous and grateful feel- 
ing, which proved she understood the pleasure of bestowing. 

Her society was always valued by sensible and well ed- 
ucated people, and when any one was so thoughtless, or so 
heartless as to neglect her because she no longer wore the 
trappings of wealth, she felt it more for their sake than her 
own, as indicating a state of mind ignorant of truth, and 
destitute of the just perception of what is really valuable. 
Her life is one of cheerfulness and usefulness. She is truly 
dignified, for she has that within her own mind which has 
triumphed over misfortune. 

My young readers may ask—‘ Has she not married ?>—has 
no one perceived her superiority, and placed her in a situa- 
ation where her example would be conspicuous ?? 

I answer—hers is not a nature which needs worldly dis- 
tinction, or a virtue which rests upon earthly supports. She 
is a candidate for a higher prize, even the crown of glory 
which fadeth not away. 


‘THE SERAPH GARLAND. 


THE flowers of Paradise are sought, 
The Seraph Garland given, 

And the human brow where it fadeth not, 
That brow ’twill deck in heaven :— 

** Mine, mine the prize !”’ proud Valor cries, 
And doffed his nodding plume, 

And the awed world with eager eyes, 
O’er his laurels saw it bloom ; 

There fell a drop on its brightest leaf, 
The hue of blood it wears, 

There fell a dew, ’twas the widow’s grief, 
lt withered ’neath her tears ! 


Go, Warrior, claim the wreath of fame, 
But this may not be thine. 


The Seraph Garland. 


Then jocund pleasure laughing came, - 
** Around me your Garland twine ;”? 

And a glow as bright as morning gleams, 
On the blended blossoms played, 

And then, like hues of sunset streams 
Alternate light and shade ; 

A inoment, glow and hue are passed, 
The Garland droops in death; 

So fades the flower beneath the blast 

Of the Siroc’s deadly breath. 


Next, Wealth advanced, with lordly air, 
And spread his shining gold, 

Then 5 perry his eye on the Garland fair, 
And asked, if it might be sold ? 

And he proffered pearls had decked a throne, 
And gems of costly dyes, 

And deemed the hallowed Wreath his own, 
And sought to seize the prize, 

It shrunk like ashes in his clasp, 
Yet he showed no shame, nor pain, 

But gathered his gold with a firmer grasp, 
And counted it o’er again. 


Then a sound like the myrtle’s sigh is heard, 
When its leaves the soft wind stirs, 
And Beauty, led by Youth appeared— 
O, the Garland must be hers! * 
And on her fair white brow it beamed, 
A stainless coronal, 
Till her idle vanity hath dreamed 
Each gazer is her thrall ; 
And when her mirror calls her fair, 
Her heart with pride doth swell; 
But while her face claimed all her care, 
A blight on the garland fell. 


Then Learning laid his volume down, 
On his lip was a lofty smile ; 
And his glance with lightning’s brilliance shone, 
For the meed will reward his toil; 
Genius, ay, the dream is thine 
To win all glorious things, 
But oft on thy mind, in its flights divine, 
There fall deep shadowings, 
And then doth the syren world prevail 
To wia thee from the skies, 
For this the Garland waxeth pale; 
Thou canst not wear the prize. 


But now, her meek eye raised to heaven, 
All bathed with the contrite tear, ' 
As she had erred, and been forgiven, 
Sweet Piety drew near; 
Her humble heart no claim preferred 
Already was she blest ; 
For in her haad was the Holy Word, 
“Its precepts on her breast 
O, bind the Garland round her brow, 
That is fanned y the breath of prayer, 
Like Hope, the buds are glowing now, 
Like Love, the blossoms fair. 
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CROWNING THE WISEST. 


Not many years ago, it happened that a young gentleman 
from New York visited London. His father being connected 
with several of the magnates of the British aristocracy, the 
young American was introduced into the fashionable circles 
of the metropolis, where, either in consequence of his very 
fine personal appearance, or that his father was reported to be 
very rich, or that he was a new figure on the stage, he at- 
tracted much attention, and became quite the favorite of 
the ladies. This was not at all relished by the British beaux, 
but as no very fair pretext offered for a rebuff, they were 
compelled to treat him civilly. Thus matters stood when 
the Hon. Mr. (M. P.) and lady made a party to accom- 
pany them to their country seat in Cambridgeshire, and the 
American was among the invited guests. Numerous were 
the devices to which these devotees of pleasure resorted in 
order to kill that stubborn old fellow who will measure his 
hours, when he ought to know they are not wanted, and the 
ingenuity of every one was taxed to remember or invent 
something novel. 

The Yankees are proverbially ready of invention, and the 
American did honor to his character as a man accustomed 
to freedom of thought. He was frank, and gay, and entered 
into the sports and amusements with that unaffected enjoy- 
ment which communicated a part of his fresh feelings to the 
most worn-out fashionist in the party. His good nature, 
would have been sneered at by some of the proud cavaliers, 
had he not been such a capital shot, and he might have been 


quizzed had not the ladies, won by his respectful and pleasant ° 


civilities, and his constant attention in drawing room and sa- 
loon, always showed themselves his friends. But a combi- 
nation was at last formed among a trio of dandies, staunch pat- 
rons of the Quarterly, to annihilate the American. They pro- 
posed to vary the eternal evening waltzing and piping by the, 
acting of charades and playing various games, and having 
interested one of those indefatigable ladies, who always carry 
their point in the scheme, it was voted to be the thing. 

After some few charades had been disposed of, one of the 
gentleman begged leave to propose the game called ‘‘ Crown- 
ing the wisest.”’ This is played by selecting a judge of the 
game, and three persons, either ladies or gentlemen, who are to 
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contest for the crown by answering successively, the various 
uestions which the rest of the party are at liberty to ask. 
he one who is declared to have been the readiest and hap- 
piest in his answers receives the crown. 

Our American, much against his inclination, was chosen 
among the three candidates. He was aware that his position, 
in the society with which he was mingling required of him 
the ability to sustain himself. He was, to be sure, treated 
with distinguished attention by his host and hostess, and gen- 
erally by the party, but this was a favor to the individual, and 
not one of the company understood the character of republic- 
ans or appreciated the Republic. The three worthies had 
arranged that their turn for questioning him should fall in 
succession, and be the last. The first one was a perfect ex- 
quisite, and with an air of most ineffable condescension he 
put his question. 

*<If I understood rightly the government of your country 
you acknowledge no distinctions of rank—consequently; you 
can have no court standard for the manners of a gentleman— 
will you favor me with information where your best school of 
politeness is to be found ?” 

‘¢ For your benefit,”’ replied the American, smiling calmly, ‘* I 
would recommend the Falls of Niagara—a contemplation of 
that stupendous wonder teaches humility to the proudest, 
and human nothingness to the vainest. It rebukes the trifler, 
and arouses the most stupid ; in short it turns men from their 
idols : and when we acknowledge that God only is Lord, we 
feel that men are our equals. A true christian is always 

olite.”” 

4 There was a murmur among the audience, but whether of 
applause or censure the American could not determine, as he 
did not choose to betray any anxiety for the result by a scru- 
tiny of the faces which he knew were bent on him. 

The second now proposed his question.—He affected to 
be a great politician, was mustached and whiskered like a di- 

lomatist, which station he had been coveting. His voice was 

land, but his emphasis was very significant. 

‘¢ Should I visit the United States, what subject with which 
I am conversant would most interest your people and give me 
an opportunity of enjoying their conversation ?” 

‘¢ You must maintain as you do at present, that a monarch 
is the wisest, the purest, the best government which the skill 
of man ever devised, and that a democracy is utterly barbar- 
ous. My countrymen are fond of argument, and will meet 
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you on both those questions, and if you choose, argue with 
you to the end of your life.” 

The murmur was renewed, but still without any decided 
expression of the feeling with which his answer had been 
received. 

The third then rose from his seat, and with an assured 
voice which seemed to announce a certain triumph said,— 

‘*¢T require your decision—on a delicate question, but the 
rules of the pastime warrant it, and also a candid answer.— 
You have seen the American and the English ladies—which 
are the fairest ?”’ 

The young republican glanced around the circle. It was 
bright with flashing eyes, and the sweet smiles which wreathed 
many a lovely lip might have won a less determined patriot 
from his allegiance. He did not hesitate, though he bowed 
low to the ladies as he answered,— 

‘‘ The standard of female beauty is, I believe, allowed to 
be the power of exciting admiration and love in our sex— 
consequently those ladies who are the most admired, and be- 
loved, and respected by the gentlemen must be the fairest. 
Now I assert confidently that there is not a nation on earth 
where woman is so truly beloved, so tenderly cherished, so 
respectfully treated, as in the Republic of the United States— 
therefore the American ladies are the fairest. But ”—and he 
again bowed low—“‘if the ladies before whom I have now the 
honor of expressing my opinion, were in my country we should 
think them Americans.” 

The applause was enthusiastic, and after the mirth was 
subsided so as to allow the Judge to be heard he decreed the 


crown to the Yankee. . 


Truths. 


Sentiment opposes but a feeble barrier to vice. There must 
be the stability of reason and religious principle to enable us to 


resist temptation. 
Enduring and virtuous friendships are rarely formed under 


romantic circumstances. 
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Mrs. Hale. 

The accompanying lines were occasioned by the circumstance of the author’s 
having found, for several mornings, her table covered with a beautiful variety and 
profusion of wild flowers. As your elegant and highly appreciated publication, has 
found its way among the flowery “ heights,” which in many places form the banks 
of the Saco, (in its romantic course from the White Mountains, till it leaps the 
craggy rocks which oppose its passage, a few hours before it mingles its waters with 
those of the Atlantic) it is very possible that through this elevated medium, my tri- 
bute of thanks may meet the eye of the invisible being to whom the author is in- 


LINES FOR 


I ’d heard that Dryads used to love 
The sylvan shades and bowers, © 
And gentler Fauns were wont to rove, 

Among the fields and flowers. 


That saucy echo from her cell, 
Of rock or hollow tree, 

Many an odd tale used to tell 
Of their wild revelry. 


But much in childhood’s blessed days 
I haunted woods and bowers, 

Where wooing Sol peeped laughing through 
To kiss the bright-cheek’d flowers. 


Carpets of moss were soft and fair, 
As fitted Dryads’ courts, 

And bees, and buds, and birds were there, 
All fit for fairy sports. 


Zephyr was there, with feathery fan— 
Flora, with sweet perfume, 

And crystal brooks with music ran 
Beneath the oak and broom. 


I met Aurora in the bower— 
I met the mid-day Sun, 

I lingered there from vesper hour 
Till sinking day was done ; 


I found the robin on the spray, 
The squirrel on the tree, 

But never Dryad, Faun or Fay, 
Revealed their forms to me. 
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Alas!”’ I cried, Dryads haunt 
** Alone, their classic bowers, 

“Woods wave in vain, and blossoms flaunt, 
“*On rustic soil like ours.” 


But late I’ve found the pretty Maids, 
As well our wild woods love, 

As Helicon’s soft, sacred shades, 
Or Attica’s light grove. 


Each morn, from hill and craggy height, 
Where pendent wild-flowers swing, 

Their dewy offering, fresh and bright, 
They to my table bring. 


Nor step, nor word the nymphs reveal, 
The boon alone is found, 

While Zephyrs through the casement steal, 
To strew the odors round. 


‘‘ Nymphs! come again—thy forms I'd see, 
‘“‘I’d learn thy fav’rite bowers, 

‘*¢ And pray thee oft to visit me 
Tn summer’s sunny hours. 


*« And on our woody “heights” abide— 
‘¢ Airs purer nurse the tree, 

“Than fan the flowery Arno’s side, 
“ The airs of Liberty.— 


‘«‘ But if perchance, I yet shall prove, 
‘«‘ That other hands than thine 

‘‘ Have scaled the Rock and culled the grove, 
‘To make these treasures mine ; 


*«T’ll know thou’rt but a fantasy, 
“In heathen Poets’ sight, 
‘¢ And vanish in our glorious day 
‘Of truth and moral light.” 
ELIZA. 
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LETTER ON THE CHOLERA. 


You request of me an answer to the following questions. 

Ist. Should we consider the cholera as a disease generated 
by natural causes or as a judgment from heaven for the sins of 
the world ? 

2d. What ought to be the moral influence of the disease on 
the conduct and character of christians ? 

3d. What, in particular, are the duties which devolve on 
the ladies of our country to perform in this crisis ? 

I feel myself inadequate to the discussion of these subjects 
as they should be treated. However I can shew my opinion. 
It may be of some consequence in exciting the thoughts of 


‘others and diverting a part at least, of that selfish concern for 


individual safety, which makes the essence of fear, into the 
channel of enlarged observation on the progress of events 
which are now rapidly developing the destiny of mankind. 

In replying to the first question—‘‘ Should we consider the 
cholera as a disease generated by natural causes, or as a judg- 
ment from heaven for the sins of the world ”—I would observe 
that in one sense it undoubtedly is a judgment from heaven, 
because all physical as well as moral evil is in consequence of 
sin; but yet, as the divine Creator and Governor has been 

leased to frame laws for regulating his universe, it is not pro- 
ble these are either suspended or superseded in the opera- 
tions of the pestilence which is now desolating the earth. But 
this question requires a more distinct and enlarged examin- 
ation. 
In the first place then, we must endeavor to understand the 
se for which man was created, and the means by which 
is destiny was to be wrought out, and the design of the Most 
High fulfilled. This may seem foreign to the subject before 
us ; and yet were it a question in natural philosophy we should 
think it absolutely essential to recur to first principles and sim- 
ple facts in order to prove or strengthen the deductions we 
would wish to make. _ Is it not as necessary in moral sentiments 
to search and see whether they correspond with the rule of 
conduct which God has revealed to be his ultimate purpose in 
continuing the race of men ? 

Taking then thé Bible for our guide (and none who deny the 

Bible need trouble themselves to read this letter) we are in- 
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structed that it is the purpose of the Almighty to show, even 
on our earth, the triumph of goodness and happiness over evil 
and misery, and that the guilt of man consists in not believing 
the intimations of the divine will, and therefore not conforming 
to the requisitions which are necessary to accomplish it. In 
consequence, when mercies fail to draw human beings onward 
in the right way, judgments become necessary to drive them 
to their duty ; and hence the suffering which sin induces is, 
in reality, a blessing, because it inclines men to return from a 
course which was carrying them farther and farther from the 
true goal of happiness. 

When we speak of the Providence of God, we mean the 
laws, natural and moral, by which he governs the world. These 
laws no created being can fully comprehend, and yet God has 
doubtless furnished man with powers capable of searching out 
all the natural laws which, bearing on his own nature, influence 
his character and happiness. A conformity to these would be 
the religion of reason. But this man could never reach. The 
Creator, therefore, mercifully revealed so much of his moral 
purpose as was necessary for his creatures to know in order 
that they might trust, love and obey him. ‘This is the religion 
of the heart, which can be exercised, enjoyed, and will be ac- 
cepted. 

A particular Providence is that part of the general laws 
which, in consequence of the revelation of God, we understand 
as designed to carry on and complete the great plan of man’s 
reformation and redemption. The Israelites were the nation 
selected to illustrate to the world, by a particular course of 
events, the designs of the Almighty towards his rational crea- 
tures. Their whole history is a narrative of events which 
seem ordered by a particular Providence, .and yet, could we 
read the whole counsels of God we should doubtless see that 


all was consistent with the first design and the final perfection — 


of his work. For instance, the present situation of the Jews, 
scattered to the four winds, persecuted, despised, degrad- 
ed, and yet holding fast their ancient faith and peculiar customs 
is such a proof of the truth of revelation as staggers even the 
sceptic. And yet, when we consider that the national charac- 
ter of this race was stubborn and unteachable that their insti- 
tutions had a tendency to nourish spiritual pride, and a con- 
tempt for every other religion but their own, we can compre- 
hend how, when their Law was superseded by the Gospel, 
those who rejected the Saviour should have been incited to 
maintain, with intensely increased fervor, the ceremonies of 
their ancient faith. The very proneness to idolatry, their 
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deepest crime, was the offspring of that rebellious spirit which 
would choose its own way ; and now that the law they had so 
often violated was declared fulfilled, that rebellious spirit would 
delight to set at nought the declaration, and cling to the law 
in the stubborn pride of its own interpretation. This course, 
though we may understand it as reasonable in the nature of 
things, is no less providential, or indicative of the purpose of 
the Most High. 

There have been two great epochs in the progress of time, 
pointed out as signs for the moral guidance of men. The 
first was the coming of the Messiah: the second the coming 
of the Millennium. The first epoch was for the Jews, the 
second for the Christians. Taking the prophecies in the New 
Testament in conjunction with the Old, there are more cer- 
tain and pointed predictions of the Millennium, a time when 
Christ, by the religion of his gospel, shall reign over the whole 
earth, than can be found for his first coming to suffer as our 
Redeemer. 

The knowledge of these parts of the general providence of 
God, by a revelation to a chosen number of men, seems in- 
tended to fit them to co-operate with his great plan of reform- 
ing and perfecting their race. Thus the Israelites were to pre- 
pare the way for the Messiah, by showing in a world filled 
with idols, the power, the majesty, the purity of the Jehovah 
whom they worshipped as unapproachable in holiness, and in- 
visible in spirituality. Christians, to prepare the world for 
the reign of righteousness, have a more arduous duty to fulfil. 
They are commanded to teach all nattons—to show, by their 
example, the power of Christ’s precepts in moulding the hu- 
man character to the love of goodness; they must exhibit 
models of temperance, justice, humility, brotherly-kindness 
and charity, if they pretend to follow his instructions. 

How great is the privilege to be thus chosen to assist in ful- 
filling the designs of, the Almighty ; to have, as it were, the 
veil drawn aside, and the bearing of particular events so dis- 
tinctly traced, that they may be made the basis of human cal- 
culation when men would do what the Lord requireth of them. 
This is the privilege of christians. Do they improve it? Do 
they teach all nations the precepts of Christ, and confirm the 
word they profess to believe by following its injunctions? No 
such thing. They have made themselves idols of sense and 
selfishness ; they bow down to gods of power, pleasure, and 
wealth, and they neglect the work of preparing for Christ’s 
kingdom on earth ; perhaps many even who bear the name of 
Christian deride the idea of a Millennium. 
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The effect of this unbelief is, to leave the world in igno- 
rance and wickedness. Men who are ignorant of their own na- 
ture, and of the purpose of the Almighty in creating them, will 
be wicked. If they emerge from the sloth and grossness of savage 
life, they seem only ingenious in inventions which shall make the 
awakened mind tributary to the enjoyments of sense, and the 
more deeply poison the moral affections, till the refinements of 
civilization are a curse which the earth shakes from her, either by 
the overwhelming avalanche of savage hordes such as crushed the 
Roman empire, or the wasting desolation of the pestilence that 
walketh in darkness, as that which for century after century, 
has swept over the realm where the Pharaohs boasted to hold 
the lights of science and art to a waiting world. Alas, these 
were not kindled in the pure flame of truth, which will continue 
to burn, evenin the stifling atmosphere of human selfishness— 
and they perished. It will be thus with all human inventions, 
which do not harmonize with the purpose God has declared to 
be his will, namely, leading all men to feel and acknowledge 
the holiness and truth of his moral government, and the sacred 
obligations of their own moral duties. 

In this view we see why the nations who forsake God are; 
in the natural course of events, subjected to the danger of in- 
curring strange and awful diseases. They do not live in accord- 
ance with those laws of nature and general providence which 
are open to the study and comprehension of every reasonable 
soul. The multitude make to themselves false gods. They 
devote their mind and strength to building palaces for volup- 
tuousness, or temples for superstition, or they enroll themselves 
for the war to destroy each other, instead of clearing forests 
and draining marshes to promote the general good. 

The minds of the common people are kept in ignorance and 


slavish fear, their bodies are worn out by toil and poverty— . 


the nobles are enfeebled by wicked excesses, the air is corrupt- 
ed by exhalations from the neglected reservoirs of animal filth, 
or the vegetable decomposition of the unsubdued earth—a long 
succession of these different causes at length brings the debilita- 
ted human constitution in contact with the miasma, in such a 
manner as engenders a new combination of the elements of 
disease, which, like a poisonous monster, leaps onward, des- 
troying his victims at every breath, causing some to perish by 
the disordered state of the atmosphere, but more by the pre- 
disposition which their own ignorance or sin has wrought on 
their nature. 

If the inhabitants of India had always lived rationally and 
comfortably, as they might have done, is it probable the cholera 
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would ever have appeared there? If a contrary course has 
generated the disease and furnished the victims in its progress 
over the earth, then it is a judgment for the sins of the world, 
although being the natural consequence of those sins it is not 
miraculous. 

The elucidation of this point has been longer than I intend- 
ed—but it requires less particular explanation of the succeed- 
ing question— . 

*¢ What ought to be the moral influence of the cholera on 
the conduct and character of christians ?”’ 

If the views taken in the reply to the first question be cor- 
rect, the duty of christians is plain as noon-day. They must 
**repent and do their first work.’”? They must return to the 
simplicity of the christian character which was to be perfected 
in charity and good works. This is imperiously the duty of all 
in our land. We are favored with a degree of intelligence re- 
specting the operations of the disease, which no other people 
have so amply and universally possessed. Our national habits 
and resources render it comparatively easy to effect reforma- 
tions in morals and manners, witness the surprising change al- 
ready wrought by the temperance societies. Nor has any per- 
son of intelligence and judgment failed to read in the progress 
of the cholera a lesson which should deter from vice and in- 
cite to virtue. | 

The exertions made to check the disease prove the general 
feeling on this subject; that there is a moral necessity for 
improvement in our manner of life and conduct, and that it is 
in Our Own power to accomplish it. But a partial and brief 
reformation will be of little avail. The disease will not proba- 
bly be extinguished in America any more than in India while 
there are subjects for its peculiar operation. It has for seven- 
teen years continued to roll its successive waves of death over 
the East. It seems impossible that people, besotted in igno- 
rance and bound down by the chains of slavery, can ‘‘ cease 
to do evil and learn to do well.”” This is our blessed privilege. 
No land on earth is so favored. We not only can read the 
signs of the times, but are at liberty to aid in their fulfilment. 

When the judgments of heaven are falling on the vicious we 
should not consider it a punishment of the individual, but of the 
vice. We do not know the temptations which have led astray, 
much less can we penetrate the heart and understand its re- 
gret and repentance. Because the poor are particularly ex- 
posed to this disease we are not to conclude they are greater 
sinners than the rich. 
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‘¢ When I tell thee to warn the wicked from his way, and 
thou do not warn him, he shall die in his sins, but his blood 
will I require at thy hand’’—was the language of Jehovah to 
those who had been favored with a knowledge of his will. And 
now if those who see the necessity that the poor should be bet- 
ter provided for and better taught, do not use the exertions in 
their power to promote these objects, will they not incur the 
same awful denunciation ? Without the aid of the rich it is 
not within the compass of the poor to improve materially, 
their own condition. They have neither the means nor the 
knowledge requisite. Most of them have been ‘‘helots from 
their birth,”’ and it is hard to find their caste imputed as a crime. 
When they refuse the means provided for their improvement 
it will be early enough to condemn them as incorrigible, and 
even then we should remember how difficult it is to change es- 
tablished habits when the mind is not sufficiently instructed to 
understand the benefits of the measure. The poor must be 
better taught before any effectual improvement in their condi- 
tion will be effected. And this brings me naturally to the 
third question proposed. 

‘¢ What, in particular, are the duties which devolve on the 
ladies of America to perform in this crisis ?”’ 

If in my reply I were restricted to three words, these should 
be, instruct the ignorant ; of this class the young children of the 
poor claim the first attention. Every Infant School for such is 
a moral purifier, and of far more importance to the city in the 
list of preventives than Chloride of lime. Still the beneficial 
influence of these schools might be greatly increased if a com- 
mittee from the worthy ladies who manage them, or other 
ladies associated for the purpose, were appointed to visit 
the poor mothers of the poor children, and instruct them often 


and earnestly in the necessity of temperance, cleanliness and. 


prudence. This would be no invidious intrusion if rightly per- 
formed, and though it might not seem a very pleasant office, the 
hope of doing good would sustain the benevolent, and there is 
the example of Howard, and Mrs. Fry, and Degerando to en- 
courage. They never shrank from their labors of charity be- 
cause these were to be performed among the miserable and de- 
graded. 

Those who think such exertions futile, if such there be, 
must remember that the manners of the poor always indicate 
their morals. The rich may assume a virtue when they have 
it not, they may be agreeable while they are worthless, but 
the character of the poor at home is always known. Women 
are the arbiters of manners everywhere, and hence if it be worth 
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while to attempt improving the condition of the poor, their wo- 
men and children must be the objects of solicitude. This is a 

task our benevolent gentlemen cannot perform. They may 

do all that money can effect, cleanse the city, provide accomo- 

dations for the sick, and take care that none suffer from want. 

This is man’s work. The offices of charity and sympathy 

which penetrate the scenes of domestic grief and wretched- 

ness, comforting a fainting mother, or despairing daughters, is 

for the ladies to discharge. And if it be neglected, the regu- 

lations for the purification of the city will be of little permanent 
benefit. It is not one general sweeping that keeps a house 
in order, but the regular every-day arrangement. 

Should the phrase, instructing the poor, sound too magisterial 
for ladies, eiteees visits for counselling those who stand as 
it were, the marked victims of the cholera, visits of charity. 
It is assuredly more benevolent to instruct persons how they 
may escape suffering, than to relieve them when enduring it. 
Nor can there be a time more favorable to make an impres- 
sion which will be good and lasting on this class of persons, 
than while the dread of the disease is lightened by the hope of 
escaping it. Let the bolt fall, and they would be reckless. 
The moral degradation* which has marked the ravages of every 
severe pestilence has been more terrible than the disease itself. 
This depravity can only be prevented by impressing the minds 
of the whole community with the solemn truth, that vice is the 
most certain sign of a predisposition to the disease, and virtue 
the surest safeguard of a people. And this might be shown 

conclusively by’a statement of facts, which would be better and 


* The prevalence of the plague has always been marked by licentiousness and de- 
pravity, Thucidides thus speaks of the manners of the people during the plague at 
Athens. ‘For people now dared to do many things openly which they were here- 
tofore compelled by shame to conceal; and they calculated on their sudden change of 
fortune, seeing that many of the rich perished, while those who formerly were desti- 
tute became rich with their property. They therefore deemed it right to set about 
the immediate enjoyment of it, and gave up all mind to pleasures, considering they 
might, in turn, be deprived of their treasures and liie itself ina few days. Nor was 
any individual disposed to undertake any labors for an honorable reward, because 
he thought it uncertain whether he might not die before he could obtain it. What- 
ever each person deemed agreeable or lucrative to himself he considered as expedi- 
‘ent and honorable; and he did not allow himself to be restrained in the pursuit by 
the fear of God or of human laws.” 

The pl at Marseilles was as fruitful in horrors. M. Bertrand says,—‘ While 
the arm of the Lord was yet extended over us, a general license was seen to reign 
among the people, and depravity of morals frightful to think on. Some seized on 
houses left vacant by the mortality; others forced open those which were shut up or 

rded by persons incapable of resistance. They entered those where, perhaps, 
there remained only one person languishing with the malady, forced open the drawers 
and closets and took away whatever they found most precious, often carrying their 
guilt to the length of delivering themselves from an importunate witness who had oth- 
erwise but a few moments to live.” 
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more convincing than exhortations. Let associations be form- 
ed in all our cities to collect and prepare such information in 
a manner which would impress the minds of all the people, 
and show every one their duty, and let the ladies urge it on the 
attention of their own sex,* on whose management all domestic 
cleanliness and comfort depend, and while encouraging the poor 
to exertion for themselves, let them be aided by the gift of those 
absolute necessaries which they could not otherwise obtain. 
These efforts might not avert all the evil, but they surely 
would do much good. 

Some may think these measures calculated to excite alarm. 
There is a vast difference between selfish fear, (which is the 
kind that proves mortal) and a reasonable precaution. The 
one seeks only its own safety, the other strives to make the 
hour of danger that of benevolent and useful exertions for so- 
ciety. Some excitement is always necessary to move the 
mass ; and no great change for the better in the character of a 
people was ever effected by reasoning only. They must feel 
before they will believe or will act. Then make them feel— 
let them know the destroyer draws nearer and nearer, and that 
they must do all in their power to avert his deadly and wither- 
ing grasp. Their duty is to study how to live. It is of far 
more consequence how their life has been spent than when it 
will close. There is no precaution so effectual as a firm re- 
solve to obey the requisitions of every moral duty and repose 
our trust in God. In such a spirit we may be prepared to live 
with advantage to ourselves and others, or we may meet death 
in tranquility and hope. 


* A book is much needed, which shall instruct poor women mothers and wives, 
how they may manage their scanty means to the best advantage. The, poor are proverb- 
ially improvident; they waste more than the rich. You rarely find a very poor 
person who has any idea of economy. ‘T'he reason is, they have never been taught 
rules of any kind, andthe random manner in which they support life prevents them 
from acquiring any from experience. Neither wil] they learn by example, because they think 
an income is necessary before they begin trying to live comfortably, and not that by try- 
ing, they can gain an income as well as a comfortable living. Give them then a manual 
of reference teaching them how to select of that which is cheapest and most accessible 
to them, wholesome provision and durable clothing—the most economical method (always 
the best,) of cooking ; and urge in particular the importance of cleanliness and proper 
care of their children, and of temperance. 

A little book of 30 or 40 pages would contain all the necessary information for the 
house keeping of this class ; and it should be prepared by a judicious person who knows 
by personal inspection, the means, and manners and wants of the poor. There are many 
benevolent ladies in our city, who could furnish sucha treatise. Let the language be 
simple, and the illustrations plain matter-of-fact statements. But the advantages of in- 
dustry, and economy and temperance should not be measured by the cents and dollars to 
be saved. The poor should not be flattered with the hope of getting rich in this way ; 
beeause not one ia a thousand ever will, by common industry, become rich, and they 
should not be incited to desire it. But they can all live comfortably and happily and re- 
spectably if they will be industrious, reasonable and good. This is in their power. 

ud it is time christians had some higher aim for improvement than gaining money. 
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Mott A Poem: Boston: Carter & Hendee. pp. 28. 

** There’s music in the name * of Moll Pitcher, saith the author, in his pithy pre- 
face. There may be, though we do not discover it, but there certainly is little sen- 
timent and less romance, and so we fear our readers will not be attracted by the title 
But the poem does deserve attention, and Mr. Whittier much praise for the manner 
in which he has executed this attempt of giving interest to a popular legend. Moll 
Pitcher, as my readers ought to know, was a celebrated fortune-teller, ycleped a witch, 
in days when such things were believed by many and feared by all. She resided in 
the village of Lynn, and drove a thriving trade in her art of divining. Scarcely a 
sailor would undertake a voyage without consulting her, and a maiden whose lover 
was at sea would be very likely to apply to the oracle in which men trusted. The 
poem is founded on such a tradition. A young maiden, whose lover has sailed on a 
long voyage applies to Moll for information of his fate. The old witch has a pri- 
vate grudge towards the maiden, and to revenge herself, tells for him a dark fate. The 
maiden becomes distraught—(as true-lovers sometimes did before it had been dis- 
covered vulgar to love anything but money,) and her pitiable state is most pathetic- 
ally described. Finally her lover returns’ prosperous, and better, true, and by his 
tender assiduities succeeds in restoring her to reason and health. There are many 
passages eminently beautiful, and among these we admire the following description 
of the lovely maiden. Female beauty is a thing so often dsecribed that it is difficult 
to convey an impression of individual attr'actions; all fair ladies seem when sung, the 
same—but here is a picture which has an identity only with one original. 


The cloak hath fallen from her shoulder— 
Revealing such a form as steals 

Away the heart of the beholder, _ 
As, all unconsciously it kneels 

Before the beauty which had shone 

. Ere this upon its dreams alone. 

If you have seen a summer star, 

Liquidly soft and faintly far, 

Beaming a smiling glance on earth, 

As if it watched the flowret’s birth, 
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Then have you seen a light Jess fair 
Than that young maiden’s glances were. 
Dark fell her tresses—you have seen 
A rent cloud tossing in the air, 
And, showing the pure sky between 
Its floating fragments here and there— 
Then may you fancy, faintly, how 
The falling tress—the ring-like curl 
Disciosed or shadowed o’er the brow 
And neck of that fair girl. 
Her cheek was delicately thin, 
And through its pure, transparent, white 
The rose-hue wandered out and in, 
As you have seen th’ inconstant light 
Flush o’er the Northern sky of night— 
Ller playful lip was gently fall, 
Solt curving to the graceful chin, 
And colored like the fruit which glows 
Upon the sunned pomegranite boughs ;— 
A nd oh, her soft, low voice might lull 
The spirit to a dream of bliss, 
As if the voices sweet and bland 
Which murmur in the seraph land 
Were warbling in a world like this ! 


The first effect of the intelligence of Moll on the spirit of the gentle girl is thus 
strongly portrayed. 


Like a cokd hand upon her heart 
The dark words of the sorceress lay, 
Something to scare her spirit’s rest 
Forevermore away. 
Each word had seewed o strangely true, 
Calling her inmost thoughts in view, 
And pointing to the form which came 
Before her in her dreary sleep, 
Whose answered love—whose very name, 
Though nought of breathing life was near, 
She scarce had given the winds to keep, 
Or murmured in a sister’s ear. 


The progress of her malady, the sad and silent grief of a crushed spirit is told 
with a feeling which awakens deep love as well as tender pity for the sufferer. And 
this is an excellence of no common kind. There is a horror attending madness, 


even that of the young and lovely, which makes us apt to revolt from the spectacle 


almost with a feeling of dislike for the victim. But this is not well for our own 


hearts. We are apt to neglect the miserable when we do not sympathize with the 
misery. Mr. Whittier has shown us a picture that will make madness more touch- 
ing, and, we trust more the object of deep solicitude and commiseyation. 


Yet hers is not that fiercer mood— 
Gentle and lovely even in madness, 
She only asks for solitude 
To nurse her most unearthly sadness. 
Oh! it is painful to behold 
Her pale face on her hand reclining, 
Or buried in her ’kerchief’s fold, 
With hot tears through her fingers shining. 
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And then to mark her ’wildered start, 
Her quick _—- in the vacant air, 
Her thin haad pressing on her heart, 
As if a sudden pang were there : 
And then to list her murmured words 
Sad as a mate-forsaken bird’s, 
Telling a wild and moving tale 
Of wrecked ships driving in the gale— 
Of voices shrieking in the blast— 
Of wreathing arms on spar and mast— 
Of one dark eye above the billow 
Up glancing to the storm-fire’s gleam ;— 
And that long sleep which hath no dream— 
With ocean’s weedy rock its pillow, 
Down where the sea-plant’s green arms cover 
The cold, unwaking sleeper over. 
She seeks the spot where she has strayed 
i Upon his arm in fondness leaning— 
When by the trembling light which played, 
Amidst the leafy summer shade, 
The kindling eye of either lover 
In silent fondness told each rover, 
The hidden heart’s unwhispered meaning. 
Beneath the old, familiar oak, 
; A carpet of the living green 
Is round her; and from out a rock 
Like that which felt the Prophet’s stroke 
Its mossed and yawning clefts between, 
A little stream comes downward dancing, 
Like silver to the sunshine glancing. 
| It is a lovely spot—and yet 
4 However dark, however lowly, 
. The place where Love his seal has set, 
| Where fond and trusting hearts have met 
Is always sweet—is always holy. 


Then the return of her lover—we wish we had room for that, but we will give one 
more extract, the effect of his care and tenderness. 


The twain are wandering on the beach 
Beneath the pleasant morning sun,— 
Now stealing from the billow’s reach, 
Now following where its circles run, 
It is a strange, yet lovely sight— 
That dark eyed wanderer of the sea 
Leading beneath the golden light, 
The victim of insanity ! 
She thinks—how strange the thoughts will be 
Of those whose mental light is dim !— 
That one of that bright company 
Who bend in Heaven the seraph’s knee 
Is near her in the form of him, 
Who bending o’er her lovingl 
Would half confirm her childish whim. 
And hence her bearing is like one 
° Who would not seek, who would not shun ‘a? 
- The kindness strangely proffered her 
By some angelic messenger : 
And yet an awe is on her face, 
With trusting confidence contending, 
Either alternate, yielding place, 
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Like human love with reverence blending. 
He chides her not; but soothingly, 
And kindly, checks her wayward mood ; 
And to his gentle guidance, she 
Attends with simple gratitude. 
The thousand fancies which were nursed 
In madness, vanish one by one, 
And even as through its clouds will burst 
The veiled but triumphant sun, 
The brightness of her soul again 
Shines through the murky veil of madness, 
Ané once again her spirit’s gladness, 
Revives, like sere grass after rain. 
Gentle as angel’s ministry, 
‘The guiding hand of love should be, 
Which seeks again those chords to bind 
Which human woe hath rent apart— 
To heal again the wounded mind, 
And bind anew the broken heart. 
‘The hand which tunes to harmony, 
The cunning harp whose strings are riven 
Must move as light and quietly 
As that meek breath of Summer heaven, 
Which woke of old its melody ;— 
And kindness to the dim of soul, 
Whilst aught of rude and stern control, 
The clouded heart can deeply feel, 
Is welcome as the odors fanned 
From some unseen and flowery land, 
Around the weary seamen’s keel ! 


‘The finest thing in the poem is fie apostrophe to New England.—** Land of the 
forest and the rock—” &c. This is one of those bursts of poetic enthusiasm which 
take captive the heart, and make the most selfish feel the thrill of patriotism, and the 
most worldly-minded become, for the moment, elevated to the generous comprehen- 
sion and love of high and holy deeds and sentiments. It is just the kind of poetry 
Americans need; had Mr. Whittier written nothing else, it should have made him 
popular. We hazard little in predicting he will become a favorite with our com- 
munity. His genius aided by his strong national enthusiasm will carry him forward, 
and his pure moral principle is a guarantee that we shall be able to approve as weil 
as admire. We do not, however, give an unqualified approbation of this Poem. 
The beginning is not, as we think, in good taste, and there is a carelessness ip the 
versification which at times is slovenly and unpardonable in one who could polish if 
he would take pains. It is no excuse to plead want of time. No poem should be 
given to the public till the author has finished it with all his skill. We are sick of 
this affectation of striking off works, as it were at a dash. It is no proof of genius, 
and it often injures, even ruins efforts that with care might be really excellent. Our 
most sericus objection to this poem is, that by the author’s confession, and its inter- 
nal evidence, it was done in a hurry. 


THE BioGRAPHIES OF MapameE DE STAEL, AND MADAME ROLANDs 
By Mrs. Cuiip. Author of ‘Hobomok,’ ‘The Mother’s Book,’ &c. Boston: 
Carter and Hendee. pp. 265. 


This volume is the first of a series, some time since announced as in preparation, 
under the title of * Ladies’ Family Library.” The sample is spirited and interest- 
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ing—and better, it is good. The light in which the characters of these distinguished 
women is shown, is calculated to make their example efficacious, either as warning 
or encouragement to their sex. 

The lustre of genius, so brilliant in Madame de Staél, has not dazzled her biog- 
rapher to eulogize the weaknesses of her conduct; yet she does not hesitate, from 
the fear of leing thought the advocate of excentricity and female ambition, to vin- 
dicate her heroine from those false accusations, which the envy and malice of some, 
and the ingratitude of others have endeavored to fix on the memory of this illustrious 
woman. 

In some respects Mrs. Child enjoyed peculiar advantages for prosecuting her 
plan. She had besides the printed works in circulation, which coutained notices 
of Madame de Sta*], the privilege of examining the MS, Lectures on French Lit- 
erature by Professor ‘Ticknor, which contained much information: and she has 
the advantage of being a native of the country which admits of impartial examina- 
tion. “In America,’”? Mr. Walsh remarks in his article on Bourrienne’s Mem-~ 
oirs of Napoleon—“we hold the place of posterity to Europe, and may sit in 
posthumous judgment on their kings and demagogues. The prejudicial adhesion to 
persons, and aversion to things, which prevail there are unfelt here, where neither 
fear nor favor can aflect our verdict. The vitality of history, truth, may shine forth 
from this side the Atlantic, with a clearness and intensity as superior to those of 
Europe as our atmosphere is brighter than theirs.”” This candid feeling is predom- 
inant in the present work, and though there is not much of novelty in the facts 
related, nor much philosophical analyzing of motive or moral effect attempted, the 
circumstances are combined in a distinct and forcible manner, and the picture 
strikes you as more just from the absence of pretension to explain how every feature 
and tint and shade were acquired. 

We shall not attempt to abridge the Memoir of Madame de Staél;_ it is sufficient- 
yy brief in the book, and that will, we hope, be read by all our readers. We shal! 
give a few extracts to show the manner of her education. We think this had 
far more effect on her character and happiness than was exercised by the genius 
which has been called so extraordinary. She was educated for display, she was 
taught the art of conversation by that most sure of all methods, conversing, aud she 
was placed ina position in society which excited the exercise of those powers her 
parents had so assiduously cultivated. Had she been educated in a quaker family, 
and lived ina quiet age and country, how different would have been her history ! 
This does not detract from her talents. She was gifted, highly so, but she was fash- 
ioned for the part she acted, by her education, and those who disapprove that part 
need not charge the folly on the genius of woman. 

‘Madame Necker, the mother, was a lady all study and system, and determined to- 
make her daughter distinguished for learning. M. Necker, the father, had talent 
and eloquence, and delighted to make his only child happy by indulging all her 
whims, though he was careful to instil principles of rectitude. But by some means 
she was constantly excited to intellectual exertion. The following are instances of 
the early discipline by which her imagination and her conversational powers were 
so freely developed. 


** The caresses of her father, contrary to the more rigid views of Madame Necker, 
constantly encouraged her childish prattle; and the approbation she obtained, per- 
petually excited her to new efforts : even then, she replied to the continual pleasant- 
tries of her father with that mixture of vivacity and tenderness, which afterward so 
delightfully characterized her intereourse with him.” 
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* * * * * * * 

‘We entered the parlor. By the side of Madame Necker’s chair was a footstool, 
on which her daugiter, eleven years ol Md, seated herself, being obliged to sit very 
upright. Ske had hardly taken her accustomed place, when two or three ek ierly 
persons gathered row id her, ant began to talk to her with the most affectionate 
interest. The Abbé Raynal held her hand in his a long time, and conversed with 
her as if she had been twenty-five years of age. The others around her were MM. 
Thomas, Marmontel, the Marquis de Pesay, and the Baron de Grimm. At table, 
how dhe listened ! She did not open her mouth, yet she seemed to talk in her turn, 
so much was spoken in the changing expression of her features. Her eyes followed 
the looks and movements of those who conversed, and one would have judged that 
she even anticipated their ideas. On every subject she seemed at home; even in 
polities, which at that period excited very great interest. After dinner numerous 
visiters arrived. Every one, as they came up to Madame Necker, spoke to her 
daughter, indulging in some slight compliment, or pleasantry. She replied to every- 
ching with ease and gracelulness : they loved to amuse themselves by attacking 
her, : and trying to embarrass her, in order to excite that little imagination, which 
already began. to show its brilliancy. Men the most distinguished for intellect 
‘were those who particularly attached themselves to her. They asked her to give 
an account of what she had been reading, talked of the news, and gave her a taste 
for study by conversing about that which she had learned, or that of which she was 
ignorant. 

In consequence of Madame Necker’s system of education, her daugher, at the 
‘same time that she pursued a course of severe study, was constantly accustomed to 
conversation beyond her years. ‘The world must have somewhat softened the se- 
verity of Madame Necker’s opinion : for we find that she often allowed her daugh- 
ter to assist at the representation of the best dramatic pieces. Her pleasures, as 
well as her duties, were exercises of intellect; and nature, which had originally 
bestowed great gifts, was assisted by every possible method. In this way her 
vigorous faculties acquired a prodigious growth.” 


Before she was fifteen her health failed, in consequence of this high pressure 
excitement applied to her intellectual faculties; and then her mother, who had set 
her heart on forming a prodigy of learning, and must adhere to her system, like 
a steam doctor, whether it killed or cured, resigned the care of her davghter’s edu- 
cation entirely to M. Necker. And he, though far more judicious than her mother 
had been, probably nourished in her heart by his agreeable conversation, that 
preference for the society of men, which she always expressed and always indulged, 
and which, of course, contributed much to increase her love of admiration and dis- 
play, and also to increase her friends and enemies. 

Thus we may trace, in the bending of the twig the inclination of the tree, and 
though all this would not have created her genius, it decided her character. She 
was ambitious of intellectual sway, yet the tenderness with which her father trained 
her, called forth al! the more amiable feelings of her soul, and made the love as well 
as admiration of the world necessary to her happiness. It was this strong contrast 
of opposing inclinations which so often made her wretched. Had she only sighed 
for fame it seemed she might have enjoyed it to satiety. Or had she been con- 
tented to have been beloved, she had friends always true. But neither satisfied, 
because while securing the one she seemed in danger of losing the other. She 
never reposed. The grand fault of her education was that it had reference chiefly 
to doing great things, and what was worse, doing them in a manner to attract 
great attention. 

And yet, are there not many who would condemn her, now educating their own 
daughters in the same system, only on a lilliputian plan? The young lady who is 
taught to think a rich display of dress necessary to her reputation and happiness, 
is just as surely the slave of ambition, and one far more degrading, as was Madame 
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de Staél. Nor, if the young lady thirst for the admiration of the fashionab% 
world, should she censure ‘the restless vivacity of a spirit which had been trained 
to capture the intellectual world. The truth is, that an inordinate ambition to 
shine tends to make woman indiscreet and unhappy. But it is a mistake to be- 
lieve women of genius and intelligence are most exposed to this temptation, or 
most guilty of its follies. As society is now constituted, there are a thousand times 
more danger a young lady will indulge in the extravagances of a fashionable display, 
than that she will attempt a literary one. With respect to Madame de Staé], we 
entirely coincide with her biographer.—* If there is much to forgive, there is more 
to admire; and few will censure her if none speak harshly but those who have had 
equal temptations.” 


MADAME ROLAND. It is delightful to read of a character so noble as that of 
Madame Roland. Everything in her example of conduct is pure and lovely, generous 
and dignified. And what was, at times, erroneous in her principles must be attribu- 
ted to the influence of those awful delusions and iniquities which then swept, likea 
flood, over infidel France. This is not extenuating ber errors; it is only account~, 
ing for them. Let us charitably hope, with her kind and candid biographer, that ‘‘the 
scepticism of Madame Roland was more in her head than her heart.” 

It is worth while to note how the various events and circumstances of her life edu- 
cated and prepared her for the part she sustained. She had naturally great strength 
of mind and a wonderful quick perception; these qualities would probably, under such 
exciting tuition as that to which Madame de Staél was subjected, have made Mad- 
ame Roland as ambitious as the former to be the first woman of her age, and like- 
wise made display necessary to her existence; but tempered as her feelings were by 
the tender watchfulness of a judicious mother, and the situation in which she was: 
born, she only indulged in the truly worthy object of acquiring knowledge for its own 
sake, or for the benefit she might thereby confer on others. Even her extraordina- 
ry taste in reading the characters of others was never made subservient to any pur- 
pose of feminine vanity, or selfish convenience. She strove to understand the mo- 
tives of the revolutionists, not that she might acquire influence for herself or import- 
ance for her husband, but that she might contribute to the safety and glory of her 
eountry. Her whole mature life was one of devotedness to the comfort of her friends 
and to the interests of society. Her death was a heroic sacrifice to the safety of her 
husband and to the truth of republican principles. 

But the main incident which fitted her for her high destiny was the early develope- 
ment of aff the better feelings of our nature, by the wise example and prudent 
management of her mother, thus securing the strength of mind and quick fancy (in 
other words talents and genius) of the young lady on the side of goodness and pro- 
priety; her eulogism ofher mother must have been true. She says, ‘ The world never 
contained a better,or more amiable woman. Nothing brilliant rendered her re- 
markable, but everything tended to endear her, as soon as she was known. Nat- 
urally wise and good, virtue never seemed to cost her any effort. Her pure and tran- 
quil spirit pursued its even course like the docile stream that bathes with equal gen- 
tleness the foot of the rock, which holds it captive, and the valley which at once en- 
riches and adorns. With her death concluded the tranquility of my youthful exist- 
ence, passed in the enjoyment of blissful affections and beloved occupations.” 

We dwell on the influence of the education which fashioned the mind of Madame 
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Roland, rather than giving the history of its results in her life. The book will be 
read, and we wish we could induce every lady who peruses it, to endeavor to analize 
the characters whose career is displayed, and gather from their faults or excellences 
what may be made of practical use. One lesson is forcibly inculeated—children 
who are always treated with rational kindness will be reasonable and kind. ‘There 
are indulgences of the appetites which inake them wilful and wicked, and these should 
never be permitted; but severe punishments, even when the child’s temper is, what 
is called conquered, always seems to harden the soul, «nd make it more capable of 
retaining the dark, turbulent and malignant passions. Both of the ladies, whose Bi- 
ographies we are considering were held in subjection to parental authority by reason, 
persuasion, and those appeals which awaken the heart to sorrow, sympathy or delight, 
and both appear to have been incapable of feeling envy or hatred or anger; while 
both had high capacities of enjoying the generous pleasures of benevolence, friendship 
and social intercourse. But it was as a wife, that the example of Madame Roland 
should be studied by her sex. Her husband was greatly her senior, and though their 
principles on all points of importance were in accordance, their habits and temper 
were not so congenial. But the wife immediately devoted herself to those pursuits 
which would most gratify and assist her husband. Her talents were as much devo- 
ted to him as her taste, and he found in her zeal and skill that assistance in his lit- 
erary pursuits and political writings which it is not probable any man on earth could 
have rendered him. We think the happiest and the holiest use to which women 
can devote their talents and education is, to help those of the other sex with whom 
they are connected, their fathers, husbands, brothers, sons. And this kind of litera- 
ry companionship is more needed in our country than any where in the world. 
There is more to be done in our Jand than in any other, and our men are so engag- 
ed in active business they have but little time for writing, but our ladies are com- 
paratively at perfect leisure; and might they not employ such hours, under the di- 
rection and for the aid of those they are bound to assist as well as honor with advan- 
tage to both? If they had the zeal and industry of Madame Roland, they might 
lighten their husband’s labors by copying if no more. Hear how eloquently she de- 
scribes their united labors. 


Why should not a woman act as secretary to her husband, without depriving him 
of his merit ? It is well known that ministers cannot do everything themselves; and 
surely it is better for the wives of statesmen to make draughts of letters, of official 
despatches, and of proclamations, than to employ their time in soliciting and intrigu- 
ing first for one friend and then for another; in the very nature of things one of 
these employments exclude the other. I make these remarks, because a great many 
people are willing to allow me a little merit, on purpose that they may deny it to my 
husband; while many others suppose me to have had a kind of influence in public 
affairs entirely discordant with my turn of mind. Studious habits and a taste for 
literature led me to participate in Roland’s labors while he remained a private indi- 
vidual; my existence being devoted to his happiness, I applied myself to such things 
as best pleased him. If he wrote treatises on the arts, 1 did the same, though the 
subject was tedious to me. If he wished to write an essay for some academy, we 
sat down to write in concert, that we might afterward compare our productions 
choose the best, or compress them into one. If he had written homilies, I should 
have written homilies ale . I never interfered with his administration; but if a cir- 
cular letter, or an important state-paper, were wanted, we talked over the matter 
with our usual freedom: and impressed with his ideas, and teeming with my own, I 
sometimes took up the pen, which I had more leisure to conduct than he had. Our 
principles and turn of mind being the same, my husband ran no risk in passing 
through my hands. Without me, Roland would have been quite as good a minister ; 
for his knowledge, his activity, and his integrity were all hisown; but with me he 
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attracted more attention; because I infused into his writings that mixture of spirit 
an! gentleness, of authoritative reason and seducing sentiment, which is perhaps only 
to be found in the language of a woman, who has a clear head and a feeling heart. 
If my compositions could be of use, it afforded me greater pleasure than it would 
have done to have been known as their author. Lam avaricious of happiness, but | 
do not stand in need of glory; nor can I find any part to perform in this world that 
suits me, but that of providence. I allow the malicious to look upon this remark as 
a piece of impertinence, which it must somewhat resemble; those who know me will 
see nothing in it but whit is sincere, like me. 

* * * * 


Household cares I never neglected ; but I cannot comprehend how a woman of 
method and activity can have ber attention engrossed by them. If the family be 
large, there are the greater number of persons to divide the cares; nothing is want 
ed but a moderate share of vigilance, and a proper distribution of employments. 
In the different situations in which L have been placed, nothing has been done with- 
out my orders; yet whea I have had the most to superintend, | have never consum- 
ed more than two hours of the day. People who know how to employ themselves, 
always find leisure moments, while those who do nothing are forever in a hurry. I 
have seen notable women who were insupportable to the world, and to their husbands 
by a fatiguing pre-occupation about their trifling concerns. I think a wife should 
superintend every thing herself, without saying a word about it; and with such com- 
mand of temper, and inanagement of time, as will leave her the means of pleasing 
by her good humor, intelligence, and the grace natural to her sex. It is much the 
same in governments as in families; those statesmen, as well as housewives, who 
make a great bustle about the difliculties they are in, are the very ones who are toc 
indolent, too awkward, or too ignorant to remove them. 


This kind of literary participation between husband and wife is more common 
in France than perbaps in any other country. The celebrated M. Guyon and 
his wife were both often engaged in the same literary pursuits. And Count de 
Segur thus eulogizes his departed companion. 

“What comfort and support she was to me under my great calamities! she 
was my amanuensis, and wrote the whole of my ‘* Universal History’? under my 
direction; for I was then almost blind.. Not only there was not a single disa- 
greement between us upon general subjects of literature, politics, or private affairs, 
but pas le moindre nuage domestique, pas meme une difference d’opinion dans 
les details du menage. 

“* The loss of such a friend, such a companion, such a secretary, is not to be esti- 
mated—would not be endurable, if there was much of life left to indulge vain re- 
grets.”” 

It is well known that the daughter of Prince Metternich, the prime minister of 
Austria, was for many years the confideutial friend and secretary of her father, even 
in his political daties ; and she ix represented as exceedingly beautiful and inighly 
accomplished, though she did understand other things besides dress and address. 
Her death was a blow from which the haughty spirit of the minister could scarcely 
recover. 

In our own country we have had examples among our eminent men of the advan- 
tages derived from this most pure and elevating association of female genius and 
feeling in the spirit of masculine pursuits. The wife of Dr. Ramsay was a lady of 
great literary attainments—read Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, beside the modern lan- 
guages. She was a proficient in astronomy, chronology, moral and political phi- 
losophy, theology, natural and civil history, and was particularly fond of metaphys- 
ics. Now see how usefully to her husband she devoted her talents and learning. 
She entirely relieved him from the task of educating their children. They had a 
jarge family, but she conducted their studies, fitted her sons for college, and wholly 
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completed the education of her daughters. Beside these caves, she transcribed for 
her husband the whole of the‘ Liistory of the American Revolution,” ‘ Life of 


Washington,”’ “ Review of the Progress of Medicine in the eighteenth century,” and 


the greater part of his “ Universal History.” Nor is it derogatory to him to sup+ 


pose that he received suggestions respecting these works from her, which he found 


it advantageous to adopt and which no hired secretary would have taken the 
trouble or interest to hint. 


The other example was that of the lamented Josiah Quincy, Jr. one of the purest 
patriots that ever lived. He had in his wife “ a companion possessed of an _intel- 


tellect and spirit, capable of appreciating and supporting his own character and vir- 
tues. During his life, she was the confident of his noble views; and entering with 
like ardor, into his political course, cheerfully submitted to the privations it induced, 
encouraging him with all her influence to risk the perils which his open, undisguised 
zeal in the cause of his country, at that time, were thought to expose him and his 
family. She survived her husband three and twenty years; his fame and memory 
being the chief solace of her life; and the perfect fulfilment of parental duty to their 
only child, its only object.” Such is the beautiful sketch of the character of this 
noble-minded woman in the Biography of her husband. ‘That it is true, the letters 
her husband addressed her sufficiently testify. During the residence of Mr. Quin- 
cy in London, in that stormy and portentous time, the eve of our revolutionary war, 
almost all his letters on the important affairs he was negociating, were addressed to 
his wife. And it is easy to perceive he was writing to one he felt sure would un- 
. ; derstand him, and second his ardent zeal for his country with a kindred spirit. 
How touching are the brief words in which he sometimes gives expression to feel- 
ings for her, while bestowing his time and energies for his country—he says iu 
one letter— 
** Politics, you see, so wholly engross my time, that I have no time to write about 
those affections that are very deep in my heart. I know you will excuse the indul- 


gence.”” 


** Do not think I forget my children because I do not speak of them.” 

A frivolous or ignorant wife could not thus have appreciated his character or 
sympathized in his pursuits, or been willing his letters to her should have been so 
devoted to the public interests. 

Some good men may fear that should the ladies be generally encouraged to assist 
in literary or scientific labors, they will neglect their domestic duties, besides en- 
grossing too large a share of the applause. But who thinks the merit of Dr. Ram- 
say, or of Josiah Quincy Jun. is less:‘ned b cause th-ir respective wives could 
understand and assist them ? And these ladies were patterns of every dom: stic 
virtue, and accomplishment which renders home, the word of happiness. 


On BatTus MineERAt Waters. By Joun Bett, M. D. Philadel- 
phia. Office of the Journal of Health &c. Henry H. Porter, Proprietor. pp. 532. 


‘ At this time, when personal cleanliness is an ol:ject of so much importance, we 
| would call the attention of our readers to the subject of bathing. The volume 
named, contains valuable information on every point which is usually the subject 
of enquiry when bathing is recommended. The effect of cold, tepid, warm, 
hot and vapor baths and of sea bathing are fully described, and a History of the 
chemical composition and medicinal] properties of the chief mineral springs in the 
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United States and of Europe is given. It is a volume adapted for families, clearly, 
even entertainingly written, and ladies will find it as interesting as the ‘* Romance 
and Reality of “L. E. L.” 

The necessity and beneficial effects of bathing need not be argued to our sex. 
Every delicate and sensible lady acknowledges the advantages But it is difficult 
often to execute our wishes in this respect. There are few facilities for bathing either 
public or private in our country. The following remarks are just and excellent, 
and we wish they might now be urged on the attention of those who have the power 
and ability to introduce public improvements, which public baths, for the use of 
the poor would be. Private baths are more within the province of the ladies, and 
for the future, we hope every bride will make it a sine qua non in her domestic 
establishment that a bathing room must be provided. Let her give up her “ parlors 
with folding doors and marble mantle pieces ”’ rather than her bath. 


‘In ages which we are accustomed to speak of as barbarous compared with our 
own, large public baths were erected in the chief cities and towns of the contineat of 
Europe, for the use of the poor people : “‘every Sunday evening people formerly went 
in procession through the streets, beating on basins, to remind the lower classes of 
bathing; and the tradesman, who labored at dirty work, washed off, in the bath, 
that dirt, which now adheres to him during his whole life.”’ In the first chapter of 
this work when giving a historical sketch of bathing among different people, I 
mentioned the -i nmense extent and great number of the public baths at Rome, and 
of the extreme cheapness with which they could be resorted to and used by the 
citizens. We might with great propriety, in our own republic, take a hint from 
the Romans, and require our public authorities to make some provisions for the 
benefit of the people, by erecting suitable bathing establishments, the admission to 
which, if not entirely gratuitous, ought to be at so low a price, that every inhabit- 
ant could have it in his power to visit them. ‘Taxes are levied for purposes less 
useless than this, and surely if we have a board of health in our cities, the duties of 
which are to guard us against contagion, either imported or domestic, and to the 
removal of nuisance which would give rise to disease, it ought to be made a part 
of their duty to protect the citizens against the bad effects of personal uncleanliness 
and the numerous ailments which grow out of it. If their jurisdiction be already 
thought too extensive, or their duties too burdensome, officers might be easily ap- 
pointed by the court for each ward in a city, to watch over the baths, regulate 
their temperature, the hours of bathing, the period for each person to remain in the 
bath—and to see that they were preserved clean, and, in the intervals between 
bathing, freely ventilated. hat constituted part of the duty of one of the chief 
officers in the Roman republic, would hardly be thought unworthy the attention of 
many of our plain citizens. 

As a part of domestic hygiene, tepid bathing ought never to be overlooked. A 
bath house should be deemed in importance only secondary to a kitchen, or a cook- 
ing stove, and certainly take the precedence of the rooms filled with costly furniture 
and devoted to company keeping. A house thus supplied furnishes its inmates with 
an opportunity of washing the whole body daily, with cold water, if the circulation 
be sufficiently active to cause reaction and the salutary phenomena already mention- 
__ ed, or of using the tepid bath, which will be found generally most congenial to chil- 
dren and delicate females. Other older and invalid members of the family can with 
facility enjoy the luxury of the warm bath, and thus all, according to constitution 
and habit, will have an opportunity of daily practising a usage which is instrumental 
to health, adds to comfort, and is essentially necessary for the preservation of person- 
al beauty and vivacity of movement. 


FLoRA’s INTERPRETER; OR THE AMERICAN Book oF FLOWERS AND 
Sentiments. By Mrs. Saran J. Have. Boston: Marsh, Capen & Lyon. 
p p. 226. 

A volume designed to give amusement to many, and offence to none. 
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